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POETRY. 


SONG 
Or rar GERMAN SOLDIERS AFTER VICTORY. 
Single voice. 
It is the Rhine! our mountain vineyards laving, 


1 see the bright flood shine! : | 
Sing on the march with every banner waving=— 


Sing; brothers! us the Rhine! 
Chorus. 
The Rhine, the Rhine! our own imperial river! 
Be glory on thy track! 


We left thy shores to die or to deliver— 
We bear thee Freedom back! 


Single voice. 
Hail! hail! my childhood knew thy rush of water! 
E’en as my mother’s rong! . 
That sound went past me on the field of slaughter, 
And heart and arm grew strong. 


Chorus. 
Roll proudly on!—brave blood is with thee sweeping! 
Poured out by sens of thine, 
When sword and spirit forth in joy were leaping, 
Like thee, victorious Rhine! 


Single voice. 
Home! Home! thy glad wave hath a tone of grect- 


ing 
Thy path is by my home; , 

Even now my children count the hours till meeting, 
O ravsom’d ones! 1 come! 


Chorus. 
Go tell the seas that chains shall bind the never, 
Sound on by hearth and shrine! 
Sing through the hills that thou art free forever— 
Lilt up thy voice, O Rhine! 


TALES. 


THE SECOND BEST. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “* FAMILY PORTRAIYs.” 


“I wonder,” Mr. St. John said, One day, to 
me, “that you have not yet put any question to 


me Concerning a picture towards 


of the gallery, to the right.” 

“‘L know which you mean,” I answered, in- 
terrupting him,—* it is that of a lady no longer 
young—but whose mild, kind, sensible counte- 
nance amply repays the absence of youth, and 
of strictly regular beauty. Yet of this last there 
is a substitute that may almost be considered 
superior to that which it supplies, namely, the 
expression of a mind and heart equally noble; 
the former strong, clear, and cultivated, and 
the latter running over with the milk of human 
kindness.” 

“ Ah?”—exclaimed St. John, with a long as- 
piration,—* I am now still more surprised that 
you never spoke on the subject of this admira- 
ble woman; for you certainly are more closely 
right in your primary guesses of her character, 
than in those of any we have yet discussed.” 

‘* My reason is, that Lhave not been able to 
make out any outline, even, of her s ory—and I 
wanted to find something that seemed to me 
plausible before L asked you for the truth, Let 
us go and look at the picture again—for I am 
as much at a loss as ever—and 1 should like to 
form some guess.” 

We went up stairs. Sir Edward chanced to 
be in the gallery with one or two others. ** Ah 
ha!’? he exclaimed, when he saw which portrait 
we went up to,—“is that your subject of in- 
quiry to-day? Harry,” he added, turning to me, 
*T will bet you five hundred to one that you do 
not guess the sobriquet which St. John has given 
to that lady, upon whom you are gazing so in- 
tently.” 

‘Those are such long odds,” I answered, 
“that it must be quite certain that any man who 
holds them must win.— What is it?” 

**You are quite right not to bet,” said St. 
John; “and yet, did betting become my cloth, I 
might venture equal odds that you will own the 
name to be quite wrong from the mere intens- 
ty of its being right. Icall her ‘the Second 
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“That, most certainly, I never should have 
guessed; but how will your last paradoxical 
statement be proved true?”’ 

“You shall judge for yourself. I will put 
into your hands original letters, of which a large 


yeollection was gathered by a lady of the same 


blood, but of a later date of existence, and a 
very different order of character. And yet I, of 
all men, ought not to sneer at the good-humour- 


_}ed, bustling, fidgety gatherer of Meynell manu- 


ipts, for they have been of great use to me, 


‘in’my similar researches, however little they 


may resemble hers in origin and spirit.” 

~$t. John brought the letters in the evening; 
they were written by different persons, and 
spread through nearly five and twenty years of 
time. But they were all with reference to Mis- 
tress Eveline Meynell, as he had selected them 
with that view. The first was from her father, 
Sir John, to his lady-wife. He was with the 
rarmy in Germany during the seven-years’-war; 


ran as follows:— 


‘*I fear, my worthy love, there is but distant 
prospect of my being able to return to you.— 
Would that I had left the army in the last peace! 
1 had done enough that [ should not have fear- 
ed having any thing wrong said of me; and I 
feel that, however campaigning may suit a ba- 
chelor, there is no place for an honest married 
man but his own dear home, with its fireside, 
and the wife and children of his heart around it. 


4 And, whilst Iam plodding on in our marches, 


in these deep roads, and behold the family 
groups crowding to their doors to see us pass, 
and the little faces of the young ones turned up 
to ask explanatiaus of their mother, or the lad 
climbing up to his father’s shoulders to have a 
better view,—my heart has yearned for Arles- 
cot, and for those who are there gathered toge- 
ther, and I have scarcely kept from weeping.— 
And yet Ihave, now and then, reasons for thanks 
and gratitude to Heaven. When—and it hap. 
pens not seldom—the people are plundered, 
and put to sufferings of which | cannot and will 
not speak, my heait has swelled with joy that 
such things do not take,place in our island. 

$y ze! never forget the features of despair I 
saw PcSterday on tlic fate Vi anian, bis wite sah 
two daughters, about the age of our own, who 
were by the roadside gazing on a house, over 
which the fire had gained full mastery, and 
which I found was theirs. I exchanged a few 
words with the father, and his voice was that of 
one whose soul despair possesses! He stood 
like a statue—the words he spoke to me were 
almost such as, it is scarce a figure to say, a 
statue might utter. I asked him if that were 
his house? He only said, ‘Mine, mine, mine!’ 
He seemed not to have been rich before, and 
now he was ruined totally. I put some gold tn- 
to his hand—but he was quite unconcious of it, 
and he let it fall. His wite had sunken exhaus- 
ted on the bank, and the two girls were assis 
ting her. 

‘*My own dear Margaret, I thought of you, 
and Eveline, and Mary; and my heart blessed 
the Almighty that such things were far from 
you. YetI dreamed last night that Arlescot 
was pillaged and on fire, and that you were un- 
der the large firs in front of the entrance, when 
a soldier came up, who was drunk as well as 
brutal, and who was about to discharge his pis- 
tol at you, when Eveline, who till then had been 
trembling, gained sudden courage for the mo- 
ment, and convulsively snatched hold of the 
piece, which turned the muzzle towardsthe man 
himself, and the shock causing the discharge, 
the ball struck himand he fell. 


“I should not tell you foolish dreams, where 
it not that this serves to slow how much you ali 
live in my mind. And besides this dream spoke 
truth of Eveline; it isjust as she would have act- 
ed, delicate as she is, if you had been in 
danger. Pray write me long accounts of 
yourself, and all of you; and above all, let 
me hear how Eveline gets on inall her curious 
studies. They would have been whims, and I 
should have forbidden them in any one else; but 
in her they arereal and sound, and will bring 
forth good fruit hereafter. ‘ell me amply of all 
that are with you. Henry writes to me himself 
eonstantly; but, for the others, { must trust to 
you. Tell me of Mury—tell me of Eveline--~ 
tell me of yourself,—and in the order in which 


I have placed them, much, more, most. To no 
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love, indeed, but that for you, can my affection 
for Eveline be second. Blessed is the man who 
has such a daughter as she is, when her mother 
is such as you! Only once let me go back to 
you, and it shall by my fault if we ever are thus 
seperated again.” 

The next letter is dated five or six years later 
and it is from Eveline’s brother, Sir Henry, who 
was then at Paris, shortly afterthe pece of 1763. 
Poor Sir John had never again seen that family, 
for whom his love was so strong and so tender: 
he was killed at Minden. Sir Henry, then about 
one-and-twenty, had been on the continent a 
great deal since, while Lady Meynell and her 
daughters had lived chiefly at Arlescot. The 
remainder, as regards that date, the letter itself 
willspeak:— 

Paris, June, 1764. 

**Dearest Eveline—The tone of my few last 
letters, will, I think, to one so clear-sighted, 
prevent any great surprise being called forth by 
the contents of this. You will readily guess that 
1 allude to my approaching marriage with Mad- 
emoiselle de Villebois; and hearty and fervent 
I am confident, will be your wishes, that that 
marriage may be to me the source of the degree 
of happiness which a happy marriage alone can 
produce. 

** Of course, once the matter was finally de- 
termined upon, my heart turned to you. And 
now, Eveline, I must speak more at large con- 
cerning’ yourself than I have yet ever done to 
yourseif—for I am certain, once you have read 
the grounds on which I found the entreaty I am 
about to make, you will grant it. There are near- 
ly five years between our ages, yet such has 
been the unusually early development of your 
mind, such its natural powers, and such its pe- 
culiar cultivation, that I, bred as idle young 
gentlemen are, have for a long time looked 
upon you as more than my equal in the moral 
advantages of years, if not in their number.— 
Wh: uy affections has been for you, I feel that 


yours for me must tell you better thant = on 
a’ 


The loss of our poor mother was doub 
blow to me, from its leaving you alone, for the 
time at least, in the world. Mary’s marriage 
had taken her abroad for a period of some length. 
L also was abroad—you were lett quite to vour- 
self. I might say,so you have remained; for 
our excellent old aunt—who so kindly left her 
dear whist-table at Bath to give you a chaperon- 
age, fitting, though not perhaps strictly neces- 
sary,even at Arlescot—must before now have 
bored both you and herself nearly to death.— 
Moreover, it is quite clear that she could not 
permanently live at Arlescot—still less could you 
at Bath. 

** What I wish, then, is, that, as long as you 
remain at Meynell, youshould make one of your 
brother’s family. You know that brother is 
more really attached to you than is any one 
else in the world;—he knows you better—and 
tnerefore he cannot be otherwise. I am quite 
wellaware ofall that is about the annoyance and 
danger of athird person being resident in a 
bridal house, especially when that person is of 
the bridegroom’s kin instead of the bride’s.— 
But this, to be true, requires that one of the 
three should have qualities which I hope none 
of us possess. It argues, in particular, littleness 
of mind on the part of one of the female mem- 
bers of the trio:—what yours is I need not tell 
you—what Adelaide’s is, lover as Lam, I know. 

‘It would surprise you, indeed, if you were 
to be aware of the extent to which she is proud 
of you already—and of the impatience she feels 
at not being yet able to love youasI do. Strong 
and fervent as my passion is for Adelaide, I can- 
not be blind to the extreme advantage which 
your society would be to her. She is a year 
younger than you—and, brilliant as are ber ta- 
lents, and expanded as I am convinced her mind 
will more and more rap dly become,—still she 
has not had your advantages to cultivate her 
natural gifts to the most sound and productive 
effect. She has exactly that character of feel- 
ing which, so far from being envious at this, 
will admire, with all her warmth of disposition, 
the merit itself, and be grateful, with all its 
generous tenderness, for the benefitsit will pro- 


duce inher. Yes, Eveline, she is,worthy even 
of being your sister—and / think that, you may 
be quite sure that there is no fear that any dis- 
cordancy should arise through her means. 

‘* As for the paltry and unintelligible jealousy 
which I have heard sometimes arises on a sis- 
ter’s part at the brother’s love for his wife ex- 
ceeding that for her, I will not insult you by 
speaking on the subject. You know full well 
that my affection for you is second only to that 
which the nature of things must, in every man, 
make the first:--or probably it is in character 
they differ rather than in degree. 

‘*Let mehear from you, dear Eveline, to 
tell me that you will add tothe happiness of 
our home-—-till vou leave us to make another 
home less happy only because there will not be 
such a third as at Arlescot. 

** Henrim’a confie le sujet sur lequel il vous 
ecrivait: je me l’ai fait montrer sa lettre, Tout 
ce qu’il dit est vrai, hormis les louanges exag- 
geres dont il m’accable. Je vous prie de croire, 
ma deja-chere sur, que mon ame partage son 
desir que vous fassiez le tiers de cet heureux 
trio dont il parle avec une tendresse si amiable 
et si vraie. ‘6A. de V.” 


_ [now began to see pretty clearly the sense 
in which St John had given to Eveline the title 
of the Second Best. Her father had preferred 
only the wife of many and affectionate years— 
her brother had given but slight superiority to 
the object of his young yet perfect love. The 
next letter, however, spoke stronger still, It is 
from the young Lady Meynell, about a year 
after her marriage, toa young lady with whom 
she had formed an early intimacy. I have left 
the little postscript in the original—but this 
letter is long enough to need translation. 

‘*So you have returned to Italy after your bri- 
dal tour of a year—and lo! you express surprise, 
first, at my being married; secondly, at my havy- 
ing married an Englishman; and above all, at 
my having consented to live in England. 

“as for the first cause of wonder, you 
Ma cherey that time “advances, and was 
only amonth younger at the period of my mar- 
riage than you were at yours. With regard to 
my marrying an Englishman, you don’t know 
what an Englishman Sir Henry is. He has all 
tha polish of our most cultivated Parisians, with- 
out any of their frivolity of manner, or frequent 
littleness of mind. His delicacy of manners, 
indeed, arises from his own mind, instead of 
mimicry of others—which, in truth prevents the 
word delicacy being applicable in its strict sense, 
Besides he hasa strength of character, anda 
reality of purpose, which the difference of posi- 
tion betweenan English gentleman and one of 
our pettis-maitres de cour, must in the mass of 
instances, necessitate.* Do not think I am 
folle d’amour thus to speak. No;—every month 
I live with my husband, my love for him, if it 
cannot well increase in mere degree, becomes 
ofa more intensely tender, as well as of a far 
nobler, character. 

“As to my living in England, I certainly con- 
sented at first from its being the country of the 
man whom I married because I loved him,— 
You know that I am of the religion of this coun- 
try—indeed, if it had not been for the difference 
of customs of which, to some extent, distin- 
guishes the protestants at Paris, Sir Henry and 
I never could have known each other before 
our marriage sufficiently for our affection to 
become what it did. It is true, then, I resign- 
ed my country for my husband. My parents 
were dead; but they had not been so long 
enough for the aunt, with whom I lived, at all 
to supply their place in my affections. It 
therefore cost me but little to resign that Paris 
you all prize so much, for the sake of one 
whom I both esteemed andloved beyond the 
power of words to speak. . 

** But now, I would not goback to France, 
save for an occasional visit, on any account— 
except it were his wish—and of that there is 
little fear. You can have no idea of what a 


* It is to be remembered that the date of this is 
in the last ten years of Louis XV.’s reign—the most 


frivolous and contemptible era of French Socie:y, 
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country-life is in Fngland. The dull, dismal, 
comfortless--vous ne connaissez pas meme le 
terme—vous n’avez pas de mot pour le rendre 
—je dirai que le comfort embrace, dans son 
meilleur sens, tout ce qui fait passe la vie jour- 
naliere avec unc jouissance la plus suave et 
constante;—mais meme ici on abuse de ce mot, 
a force de s#’en servir.” 

({ could not resist leaving this in the origi- 
nal—for it shows to an Englishman how 
thoroughly Lady Meynellfelt wnat comfort is 
in its highest signification, and yet how utterly 
her language was incapable to express what she 
understood so well. 

“The dull, dismal, comfortless life at a cha- 
teau in a distant province in France, can give 
you no conception of how we live in the coun- 
try here. Here, at Arlescot, is an admirable 
house, of various dates, though all old—but not 
like your father’s chateau in Champagne—(so 
different from his house in the Faubourg St. 
Germain—) with doors not shutting, and win- 
dows not opening, no chair one can sit upon, 
and notable on whicha dinner can fitly be 
placed. No—here, every thing is excellent 
and even luxurious;—and the society is delight- 
ful—for we choose part ofitfrom the elite of 
our neighbours—and the rest is formed of our 
London friends who come down for weeks to- 
gether. 

« But, for nearly all the summer months, we 
were by choice alone. That is, there were no 
visiters—but our family circle is completed by 
a sister of Sir Henry’s, whom he has prevailed 
upontolive with us. Oh! Clara, such a woman 
I never met!—such talents!—such knowledge! 
—such exquisite tact!—for it is that which 
springs from delicate feelings, not the factitious 
tinsel of of the world;—such matchless kindness 
of manner!—for its source is an incomparable 
heart. I never shall cease to think of the burst- 
ing affection with which she received her bro- 
ther, on his arrival—still Jess shall 1 forget the 
numberless, and nameless, and indescribable 
offices of the truest and most considerate friend- 
liness, by which she contrived to set me at my 
ease among strangers of whose habits of living I 
could know nothing—in a foreign land, of every 
custom of which I was of necessity ignorant.— 
Nay, from what J did see, am confident that 
there are a thousand delicate kindnesses which 
I never saw at all;—and what makes me certain 


of this, is, that I have, as my knowledge of 


England has increased, discovered from time 
time to time some actions of this invaluable cha- 
racter Of good-nature, at Eveline’s hands, of 


which I had been previously wholly unaware. 

“Figure to yourself, Clara, if you can,— 
which I doubt exceedingly—a young person, 
not even now above one-and-twenty, with a 
face of extreme intellectual beauty—without 
some share of which no mere physical regulari- 
ty of feature deserves the name of beauty at all, 
—and which, as in the case of Eveline, can fully 
compensate for that far lower quality being in- 
complete. Her features certainly are not regu- 
lar:—but the combination du bon sens et de 
ame | never saw equally combined in any face 
before, and I had no conception of what that 
combination could produce, till now. Her 
countenance, in expose, has a mixture of strong 
mind and placid thought, with a great benevo- 
lent meaning, and unbounded goodness of heart. 
But to see it brighten with the arousing of her 
intellecton some subject in which she takes 
warm interest,—or kindle with intense affec- 
tion, or soften with sweet tenderness, towards 
those on whom her feelings are really fixed— 
this, indeed, must excite any one with admira- 
tion who has either head or heart sufficient to 
deserve to be classed among human beings. 

“ Helas! and itis 1 whoam writing thus!— 
I whom you recollect so giddy+a girl! Yes, 
but it isimpossible to live a year with such 
pesons as Henry and bis sister, without imbib- 
ing bigher thoughts and stronger and moreamia- 
ble feelings. Of him 1 need not say more.— 
But I could not have believed it possible that 
any one could replace him during the few and 
short absences he has been compelled to make, 
as she has done. I never met a woman who 
had such information without having the very 
slightest tinge Of a precieuse;—she never p:o- 
duces any thing, all comes so naturally, so much 
of course, thatit would seem almostto be af- 
fected that she should withhold it, In our even- 
ings, when Henry and] returned from wander- 
ing along the sweet gardens together, and paus- 
ing On the banks of the stream, and silently en- 
jo) ing the mere consciousnets of being together, 
we used to find Eveline just come in from some 
errand of her charity in the village—and the 


hours have passed with such an exquisite charm 
till bed-time, that even in my bridal year, I have 
never once wished her away.  Itis true, in- 
deed, that she takes care that we ofien shall be 
alone;--but this is never done as though it 
were contrived, but seems as if it narurally 
sprang from her being engaged in her own 
pursuits. 

have used the phrase Aer charity. And 
well [ may! It is indeed no common alms-giv- 
ing. She knows the history ofthe wants, the 
struggles, and the merits of every family in the 
village. Oh! how bless her for having shown 
me, by her practice—scarcely at all by direct 
precept—what heavenly effectsa dume de pa- 
roisse May produce inthis country, if she know 
the proper means, and is willing to exert herself 
ever so little. I trust, if she should form a con- 
nection such as alone she would form—and I 
doubt, from certain indications, whether she 
ever will—that my watching andstudying her 
admirable conduct on this point may in some 
degree soften her lossto the poor. That it will 
fully supply it I never can hope—for they have 
known ‘ kind Mistress Eveline’ from her child- 
hood upwards. They have seen her goodness 
from its earliest bud of promise to its present 
full bearing of fruit. 

‘Oh! how my admiration and love of my no- 
ble and affectionate husband, and of his incom- 
parable sister, urge me on to warmth of expres- 
sion. You will scarcely believe this letter to 
have been written by your light-hearted giddy 
play-fellow Adelaide. The giddinessis gone, 
but the lightness of heart is not—or rather it is 
raised‘to asensation of happiness, of a degree 
of delicate and exquisite enjoyment such as | 
did not then know existed. And this [ owe to 
both my husband and his sister;—for, if my love 
for him be an affection far superior to any of 
which I had conceived the existence,—so is my 
friendship for her,which ranks second only to 
that, afeeling such as 1 had no idea that friend- 
ship ever could be.” 

Brave!—1 exclaimed, as I finished this singu- 
lar letter—this speaks well for more women 
than one. Here is a girl, bred in Paris,—if not, 
from the peculiarity of her position arising from 
religion, in its worst—namely, its courtly—cir- 
cles, certainly in its worst times;—a beauty—nor 
that only, but distinguished for her liveliness, I 
might say brilliancy, in society—hete is one 
thus circumstanced unconsciously becoming of 
strong and finely fervent feelings, and ‘ef sound 
and reliable judgment, trom her union with a 
man of Sense and of virtue--and from continued 
intercourse with such a woman as Eveline Mey- 
nell. The progress of this heightening of cha- 
racter was, asI have said, imperceptibie to her 
in its progress—but such changes can never 
long continue to exist unknown to those who 
have undergone them. 

A. fourth letter dated nearly eighteen years 
afterwards, written by the daughter of this Lady 
Meynell, who herself died when this young per- 
son was only nine years old, will complete the 
portrait of kind Mistress Eveline. The writer 
herself seems to have profited by the rare quali- 
ties of ail those among whom she was bred.— 
The letter is addressed to her betrothed:—~ 

“You remind me that the period is nearly ap- 
preaching at which a year will be completed 
since my poor father died. I know weil that 
it is only the strong impulse of your fondness 
for me that can have led you to hint at this— 
for, to do you justice, you do no more than hint 
—for you, ofallthe world, must feel that, nei- 
ther as to retrospect, nor prospect can L need 
reminding. The lossof such a father as mine 
must leave painful sensations of sorrow long 
afier the early violence of gricf has passed away 
—and 1 feel it would be affectation, and not de- 
licacy, to deny that the hope of being united to 
one between whom and myselfsuch attachment 
exists,and has so long existed, as our’s, produ 
ces to me a full assurance of a life of happiness. 

“But the particular object of this letter, dear- 
est Edward, is to give you all the information 
within my recollection,—both personal, and of 
what I have heard my father say, sometimes to 
me, and now and then to others, when my early 
age prevented his thinking of my presence,— 
concerning my aunt Eveline. Nothing I lave 
heard said of that beloved being ever escaped 
my memory. I could notapply all of it then— 
but the words have remained in my remem- 
brance, and their meaning is clear to me now. 

“You say that, of course, she will come and 
live with us;and that, therefore, you should 
like to know her character thoroughly. [ do 
not wonder that you should desire to be en- 
lightened on some few points of that character, 


notwithstanding your strong admiration of the 
whole. if you had seen more of Aunt Eveline 
than chance circumstances have allowed you 
to do, you would need no information at all. I 


about her,—as you now own you wished to do 
to me. Thus bas fastidious nicety restrained 
us both from conversing upon a subject upon 
which we both desired to come to a thorough 
understanding. As it is, I will give you all I 
know concerning her. 

“You first ask how it is she has never mar- 
ried—with all her talents and information, and 
with her very peculiar but still admirable beau- 
ty, and her warm and affectionate character of 
heart? I think I know—for | remember what 
my father thought on the subject—and he was 
likely to be right. 

‘*{ recollect hearing him say, that he thought 
her ideas were pitched so high, as to what men 
ought to be, that she had never seen one who 
had in the slightest degree touched her feelings; 
while, on the other hand, most men found out, 
in any duration of intercourse with hei, that 
she was far beyond them in buth power and 
cultivation of mind, and therefore shrank back, 
all of them in fear, and many in irritation and 
annoyance. ‘Poor Eveline!’ IL recollect his 
adding, * how little does she believe she ever 
annoyed or irritated any body !—how totally her 
conduct has ever been the reverse of what 
ought, in justice, to have done either”—This 
exclamation is undoubtedly true;—and from all 
Lhave ever seen I fully coincide with my fa- 
ther’sbelief. I heard him once say—‘ I do be- 
lieve that there never were but two men whom 
Eveline would have thought worthy of being 
loved;—one still lives, it is Franklin—and the 
other was Milton’—I agree with him that she 
might have become attached to such a man as 
Franklin—Milton strikes me as wanting bland- 
ness of disposition—but (you will think me very 
fantastic, dear Edward, but recollect, you beg- 
ged me to be most minute) I think such a be- 
ing as, it might be supposed, could be com- 
pounded of the best qualities of Franklin and 
Las Casas, would be nearer the mark than all.* 

“ My mother died, as you know, while I was 
still quite young—and all the recollections of 
my mental cultivation apply to Aunt Eveline.— 
Slight, indeed, and smattering is the all 1 know 
when I look at her stores of knowledge, which 
have had the opportunity of years ‘to contem- 
plate. 
of the stronger and more abstruse studies, for 
me, which she had herself pursued. Still, even 
in what she did lead me to, Ll had ample means 
of seeing the qualities of clearness, strength, 
delicacy, and rapidity, by which her mind is 
distinguished,—yet all these powers, and the 
acquisitions they had gained for her, were 
wholly untinged with tie slightest touch of 
pedantry or display. 

“But what I value far more than all this is the 
active excellence of her warm and admirable 
heart. Oh, Edward, if ever you find one trace 
of sympathy with suffering, or of desire to re- 
lieve it in me, you will owe it to that invaluable 
woman. I will notspeak of the manner in which 
she devoted her whole life to my parents and 
myself—or of the love she bore them, and still 
thank heaven, bearstome. I allude now to her 
kindness, active and real, to the poor. Many and 
many is the bitter day in winter that [have known 
this model of practical good feeling walk out 
through the snow, and go to the cottage of some 
sick or suffering villager, whe was poor. There 
have I seen her administer the relief and com- 
forts of medicine, food, religious advice and 
praver, or kind and cineerful conversation, as 
the occasion required. 

Nothing, indeed, could be more beautiful, or 
tend more—l feel it now—to teach us what real 
charity is, than to hear Aunt Eveline to talk with 
the poor. She did not assume interest in their 
humble matters, as many do, she felt it; she list- 
ened to obtain the information she needed with 
the utmost patience; she questioned them with 
clearness, brevity, and kindness mingled; she 
gave thein her advice in a manner which almost 
made the people believe the ideas she suggest- 
ed had originally arisen in their own minds. 

**T recollect a remarkable instance of all these 
qualities. We were caught in a snow-storm 
one very severe January—we took shelter in a 
hovel which stood in the corner of a field, close 
to the road. There we found an old carpenter 
of the village, who said he was delighted to meet 
‘kind Mistress Eveline,’ as the elder people al- 
ways called her, as he had hit, he thought, on a 
mechanical improvement in one of the tools of 


his trade, which he longed to explain to ber. — 


She avoided, indeed, purposely many { 


> 


Off he set into a long explanation, of which] 
understood not one word, but which aunt Eve. 
line went along with perfectly, Whenthe man 
had been in the full swing of his discourse about 


have seen this often, and longed to speak to you} a quarter of an hour, the carriage arrived to 


bring us home, as it had been known which 
way we had gone. I knew my aunt had a se. 
vere cold, and I pressed her to go at once. No, 
she said,—she must hear out old Christopher's 
plan, which seemed to her very ingenious. The 
conversation lasted half an hour more, about 
the last three minutes of which she occupied in 
giving her opinion of the invention. My father 
afterwards got her to confess that she had given 
Christopher the one idea which had made all the 
rest of avail,and without which they would all have 
been useless; his suspicions having been aroused 
by hearing the old man say several times—‘I ’ts 
very odd, but I thought of the best hit of the 
whole plan while I talking to kind Mistress 
Eveline in the snow-storm.’ Mistress Eveline 
herself was laid up fora fortnight;—but she 
cared not—for Christopher gained a round sum 
for the patent he got for the invention, 

**1 am sure, dear, dear Edward, you are not 
one to think these details childish, or too mi- 
nute. You will see at once that [ could in no 
other way so well show you what she really is. 
You may have heard some few sneers at her ta- 
lents and their cultivation among celd-blooded, 
‘fine’ people; but I have heard thousands of 
blessings bursting from the hearts of the poor, 
for the goodness of her heart. 


‘** And these inward qualities have produced 
one outward characteristic which will make her 
a blessing, instead of an incumbrance, to that 
home of which, for my sake, my own love, you 
have so kindly determined to make her an in- 
mate. You will soon rejoice for your own. [ 
allude to that delightful constancy of cheerful. 
ness of manner, which might be called gaiety, 
had it not a beautiful dash of tenderness which 
renders that too light a word. A good heart, 
actively employed, always produces this, which 
your own heart will at once set before your im- 
agination. Oh! Edward, you do not even con- 
ceive how I bless you for adding to my new 
home the only thing that could increase the 
happiness J know will reign there—the society 
of my dear, dear aunt Eveline! There is but 
one feeling in the world which exceeds my un. 
speakable affection for her—Edward, can you 
guess what that is?” 

I was turning round to St. John, with a very 
sighing smile upon my lips--when he forestall- 
ed my speaking, by saying—* you shall now see 
what that monument is, from which the boards 
have been removed only to-day, and which I 
never would let you get a glimpse at. Its com- 
pletion caused me to speak to you about this 
portrait.’? 

As we entered the church, St. John said, “Sir 
Edward lately read the letters you have just 
gone through--there is the result.” He point- 
ed to a very slightly, but beautifully, ornamen- 
ted marble slab, of some dimensions, which bore 
the following inscription:— 

Sacred to the memory of Eveline Meynell, 
grand aunt of Sir Edward Meynell, Bart., pre- 
sent owner of Arlescot Hall, inthis parish. He 
raises this monument to her as to Zhe Second 
Best; the origin of that appellation, current in 
the family, having proved her to have been ¢he 
dest of all. For the universal object of affection 
must be the most good. And when the hus 
band of a long and happy marriage was asked, 


wife’—when the afhanced, who was second to 
his betrothed’—the wife of the first year, who 
second to her newly-married husband?—nay, 
wien the bride, on the eve of becoming, was 


was about to wed’—each and all have answered 
—EVELINE MEYNELL. 


* She need not fear being thought frantie—I am 
certain she is quite right. 


THE PORTRAIT. 
From the New York Knickerbocker. 


It was, in truth, a most beautiful painting,— 
a female head,—perfectly Grecian. She might 
have been the Sybil, wnen Apollo first beheld 
her. ButI cannot describe a face: I never 
could examine beau'y analytically, as you would 
a mineral or a piece of exquisite mosaic. [can 
only say, that I saw and felt it was very lovely. 

My poor friend Fletcher was in an ecstasy. 
**Look at those eyes and those lips,’’ said he. 
*‘Now [ never Kissed a girl in my life; but if I 
'could but see a pair of lips like those, with 


whom he loved the best, second only to his | 


asked who was second in her love to him she | 
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blood in them!—You know I ama sworn old 
bachelor, Moses,—but—— Do you really sup- 
pose itis from nature? Letussee that catalogue; 
“No. 73—here itis, No. 73—*Miss Ellen Vin- 
cent.’ ’Tis a pretty name, is it not? You re- 
member the painter of Greece who assembled 
all the loveliness of Agrigentum before his easel, 
and then, transferring to-his canvas the most 
perfect feature of each,—the flashing eye of one 
the tempting lip of another, and the sweet dim- 
les of a third,—produced a model of excel 
ence which Venus herself might have envied. 
Had that same painter lived at this day, he 
would have been spared his trouble. But, hy- 
perbole apart, did you ever see so beautiful a 
face?” 

yes,” I answered, ‘‘a thousand times.” 

‘‘Name her, then.” 

Lhesitated. In truth I could not: I was com- 
pelled to yield. We pursued our respective 
wavs home—for the dinner hour had arrived, 
and I had no idea of sacrificing the substantial 
enjoyment of a brace of wild ducks to the more 
refined, perhaps, but to my sordid taste, less 
congenial one, of gazing at a lovely face. 


My reflections concerning my infatuated 
friend were sombre enough, as | pursued my 
homeward walk. I was bound to him by ties 
stronger than those which unite ordinary 
friends. We were the only old bachelors in the 
neighborhood, and had together maintained the 
brunt of many a wordy contest in defence of 
our celibacy. [had long regarded him asa 
firm member of our honorable, but persecuted 
fraternity. He had withstood every trial—he 
had overcome every temptation. It was only a 
week before, that he assured me no lady had 
ever made an impression on his heart which 
lasted two hours after he had left her presence. 
Julias, Amelias, Sarahs, Marias—all had attack- 
ed him, and all in vain; and yet, after all this— 
after having sustained every contest, and hav 
ing come off victorious in every encounter— 
afier having passed unscathed through the fur- 
nace, seven times heated—to fall in love with 
a picture—a piece of canvas, daubed over with 
paint and oil—a thing that any school-boy might 
spoil with his inkstand! It was too much. It 
was like a noble ship, which having crossed the 
ocean through storm and through tempest, and 
having triumphantly braved a thousand dangers 
of the sea, should be wrecked within sight of 
her intended haven, and upon an insignificant 
shoal, which had not been considered of suffi- 
cient importance even to be avoided. : 


When, the next morning, | dropped in upon 
my friend, Ifound him still raving about the 
portrait. Iremonstrated—I attempted to rea- 
son with him. Alas, how little had reason to 
do either with his malady or his disposit:on! 
I reminded him of the many iliustrious men 
who had been proud to enrol their names on 
the undying record of celibacy-—St. Paul, New. 
ton, anda hundred other names of authority. 
Swift, too, [named, who, although he married, 
was ashamed to confess it. It was allin vain. 
I tried nidicule— but he was unmoved. I tola 
him of the certainty with which matrimony was 
followed by family quarrels, and petticoat go- 
vernment. It was void, and of no effect. 1 
told him that poor Thompson had not dared to 
stay out after eleven, since he had been mar- 
ried—that Mr. Smith, by his own confession, 
had received more than a dozen curtain lec- 
tures; and the honey moon was not yet over— 
Heaven preserve the poor fellow when he 
comes to that of gall and wormweod! I told 
him that Brown had filed a bill of divorce— 
that Mrs. Johnson had eloped with her own 
coachman—that Mrs. Wilkins had been blessed 
with twins—and that Mrs. Williams had named 
her thirteenth son ‘Timothy. All was unavail- 
ing. Fietcher was crazy,—more: he was in 
love,—a thousand times worse—for there are 
plenty of lunaiic assylums; but—alack for the 
boasted philatiropy of the age—whoeverheard 
of a Love Asylum? How muchtime, and how 
much money, have been devoted to ameliora- 
ting the condition of those who are bereft of 
reason; and yet nothing has been done for the 
victims of the tender passion—as ifa man’s 
brains were of more importance than his heart. 
Who knows but an effect highly beneficial to 
those unfortunate beings might not be wrought 
by means of solitary confinement, with low diet 
and moral instruction? It is wonderful, thet 


the subject has not engaged the attention of 


any of those numerous societies formed by the 

ntler sex, for the purpose of advancing every 
possible good which exists, or which does not 
exist; and for removing every possible evil with 
which any portion of the world, savage or civi- 


lized,— heard of or unheard of,—is, or ever 
will be afflicted. 


I have digressed. Had almost any other ca- 
lamity befallen my friend, there could have 
been some remedy. Had he broken a limb, it 
mighthave been mended. A broken bone will 
knit together in nine days. Had he cracked 
his skull, it might have been ‘fixed’ by tre- 
panning. But Fletcher was inthat “pecular 
situation’? for which there was no present re- 
medy. He was “out of humanity ’s reach.’ 

But there was one consolation. He was en- 
tranced only with a portrait. This was far dif- 
ferent from falling in love with a little witch of 
flesh and blood. ‘The portrait could not talk. 
There was a difference, surely. It could’nt 
take his arm of a moonlight evening, and walk 
Out of every body’s hearing. It could not re- 
ceive long letters, and write longer answers. 
Ina word, it could “neither marry, nor be 
given in marriage.” I bad forgotten all this 
while, that there was an original to that por- 
trait. Fletcher had not. 


Some months passed away, and my friend was 
as crazy as ever. ‘Time, indeed, seemed rather 
to increase than to heal his malady. One day 
he entered my room in great haste. ‘I am 
going,” said he, “ to Philadelphia, immediately, 
and have come for you to go with me.” 

‘Why, in the name of common sense, are 
you going to Philadelphia?” I asked. 

“1 have just heard that Miss Ellen Vincent is 
there. I know the street and the number.— 
There can be no mistake.” 

* And you intend to call upon her, with no 
other introduction than your own impudence? 
Fletcher, this is worse than I should have ex- 
pected, even from you. I warn you now—as 
you regard your—— ” 

“Oh, you need not go on; I anticipate what 
you intend to say. I have heard it so often that 
I have it all by heart. Besides, I have made up 
my mind upon the subject. The boat leaves 
at three. We have notimeto lose. Just send 
down your valise, and I will hear it all when we 
are on board, though it be for the hundredth 
time. 1 will, upon my word—I will, and 1 will 
not get asleep, as | did the last time, but will 
bear it with all possible patience. And then if 
you convince me, Moses—and you know you 
will—l will persuade the captain to put the 
steamer about, and we will return.” 


Finding that nothing could restrain him, I con- 
sented to bear him company, in the hope that 
my guardian care might prove, in some way, 
beneficial. 

When we arrived at the ‘ City of Squares,” 
Fletcher’s first visit was to a friend, who fortu- 
nately—or rather unfortunately—knew the lady 
of whom he was in such impatient quest. He 
promised an introduction, and my companion 
returned to his hotel, and passed the remainder 
of the day in dressing. It was the first time I 
had ever seen him neat—this love works sad 
changes in a man’s character—and he was real- 
ly a fine looking fellow. At the appointed time 
his friend arrived, and they departed together. 
I was reading a very interesting work on partial 
insanity and mental hallucination, when T was 
interrupted by Fletcher’s well-known step. I 
heard him as he ascended the stair, give orders 
to be awakened at six. 

* What is the matter now?” I inquired, as he 
entered. 

“Why, it’s allup! Would you believe it? 
Miss Vincent went to Baltimore this very morn- 
ing. But the boatstartsatseven, You wili go, 
of course?” 

Here was a quandary. I certainly was un- 
willing to leave the victim to the guidance of 
his own recklessness. He might be off in a 
tangent from Baltimore to Havre or Liverpool, 
or the North Pole. Still L could not but reflect 
the effect which such a circumstance might have 
on my own character. I called to mind the fa- 
ble of poor Tray—I remembered that a man’s 
reputation ofien depends greatly upon his asso- 
ciates. And what would the club say—what 
would every body ssy—when it should become 
known that Moses Morpheus was off on a wild- 
goose chase after a pretty girl? The consider. 
ation was overwhelming. 1 refused—Fletcher 
persisted—and finally my regard for him over- 
come the fear of danger to my own reputation. 
I consented to go, upon condition that we should 
return in three days at furthest. ‘This I insisted 
upon, not with the remotest hope of its fulfil- 
ment, but merely as an excuse to my own con- 
science. For the first time in his life, Fletcher 
was up a full hour before she started. A faint 
curl of smoke was rolling from the pipes into 


the clear morning air. In due time we arrived. 
We had scarcely entered our hotel, when my 
companion deserted me. In a few hours he re- 
turned with a most joyful countenance. 

‘| have caught her at last,” he exclaimed, as 
he entered; ** she is here.”? Here he compress- 
ed lis lips with exultation. ‘She is soon to 
give a ballon her birth-day. Ihave seen our 
friend Smith, and he has promised to obtain an 
invitation for each of us.” 

* Indeed!” said I: ** you are kind. At whose 
requem, pray, did you solicit an invitation for 
me! 

“Oh, I supposed you would like to go, of 
course. But n’importe. I will take no denial.” 

The next morning notes of invitation were 
sent to each of us, 

“| wonder if the mail is in,” said I. 

“1 wonder if there will be a large assembly,” 
was the response. 

** What a gloomy day,” continued I, scratch- 
ing my name in the vapor which I had breathed 
upon the window. 

“What beautiful writing,” observed my friend 
—* just look at it.” 

‘* Beautiful! I can’t read it for the life of me. 
What word is that?” 

** Nonsense! you have gotthe wrong paper. 
I mean the rose-colored. Do you suppose a 
lady writes invitations on fools-cap?” 

My friend had become learned in the ‘¢ man- 
ners and customs” of the ladies. | 

**You have improved wonderfully,” said I, 
‘* since last summer, When your sister sent to 
you for a pair of gloves, you purchased for her, 
you may remember, a pair of buck-skins, large 
enough for any two-fisted stage-driver in the 
city.’ 

** Well, I will teach you all I have learned. 
Shali we commence our first lesson? You have 
endeavoured to invest me with prudence and 
discretion, many a time. I will now act the 
tutor. Heaven grant me better success.” 

“T am obliged, certainly—but as your new 
science will be of little practical utility, you will 
excuse me.” 

** Well,—do as you will; all I can hope, is, 
that you may, on some happy day, fall in love 
yourself,” 

** You could hardly have wished me a more 
severe punishment. But when I do become 
enamoured, it shall not be with a portrait. I 
think I can say that.” 

‘*And I hope to convince you, to-morrow 
evening, that I, too, can love something besides 
a portrait. You remember when, in the gallery, 
you termed Miss Vincent ‘ some pretty milliner 
or dashing servant.” I hope you are now con- 
vinced of my superior taste in such matters.” 

*“‘T never disputed it, or enyied it either. 
‘ Where ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise.’” 

The expected evening arrived. Accompan- 
ied by our friend, we departed for the residence 
of the fair incognito. The street was crowded 
with carriages, and we did not reach the door 
without some difficulty. The rooms were bril- 
liant with the splendours of art, and dazzling 
with the loveliness of nature. Nothing was 
wanting in luxury orinelegance. Fletcher has- 
tened on, until he reached the room where our 
hostess was standing. A small circle was in 
the middle, and several of the guests advanced 
to it. After a few minutes they retired. The 
lady of the house was manifestly there.” 

‘*Where is she?” asked Fletcher, eagerly. 

“That lady inthe very centre ofthe circle,” 
answered our friend; “she with the cap.” 

‘* She dresses plainly, however, considering 
the occasion. What a little fairy hand, and 
how nicely that white glove is fitted to it. I wish 
she would turn this way.”? / 

The lady did turn. My wonder-stricken 
companion danced about as if he had been stung 
by a Tarantula. The blood rushed to his face. 
He muttered an unintelligible acclamation, and 
hastened from the room as speedily as the dense 
ciowd would permit. He seized the first hat 
he encountered, and in afew minutes was at his 
hotel. | 

*«Birth-day!” said some one in my hearing— 
thow old is she?” 

Fifty-seven!” 

[did not laugh. I didnot shout. I rejoiced; 
but it was with no common joy. I felt assured 
that after this folly, Fletcher would become a 
sound old bachelor—a faithful member of our 
club—and a useful one of society. When I en- 
tered his apartment he was busily engaged in 
packing his trunk. How chap-fallen! I address- 
ed to him words of consolation. I flattered my- 
self,that at that favorrble epoch, remarks of due 


solemnity, upon matrimony and celibacy mat- 


ters, would sink deeply into his heart, and be 
productive of beneficial consequences. 


‘* It is very like you,” said Fletcher to his 
lovely wife,as they stood looking at her portrait, 
which had been transferred from an old bache- 
lor’s hall to an elegant parlor; “and how much 
I am indebted to it! Believe me, Ellen, I shall 
always patronize the fine arts.” 

And birth-day balls too?’ asked his wife, 
with an arch leer. 


““ No—pardon me; I detest them—and if I 
ever attend another ——” 


‘* You will not mistake my old aunt fer me?” 


THE CHALICE. 

We have ascertained that there were two chalices 

in the Convent, One of them isa very valuable one, 
costing about $100; the other is a smaller one, esti- 
mated at 30’or 40 dollars.—Neither of these were 
in the Cemetery for safe keeping, as stated. They 
were both in the Convent, and the smaller one eon- 
tained the sacrament or consecrated wafer bread. 
These wafers, we understand, are made of flour, 
about the shape and size ofa cent, very thin, notso 
thick as the common sealing wafer. ‘There were, it 
is itl upwards of 100 of these in the bowl! of 
the chalice, one of which is considered very valuable 
by the Catholics. 
The principal chalice, was taken from the Con- 
vent, bya domestic, and secreted in the grass, in the 
garden, on the night of the fire, and was regained 
by her the next morning and retucned to the. Supe- 
rior. The other chalice was taken from the Con- 
vent by one of the nuns, and secreted among the pea 
vines in the garden. ‘This was in its. tabernacle: a 
mahogany case, two or three feet high—Here it was 
discovered by Henrz Wood of Boston,a former mem- 
ber of Engine No. 13, who wore a cap and badge 
with that number. He has been frecognized,—- 
brought before the Police Court, at Boston—made 
a confession and wasdischarged.—The chalice had 
been jammed to pieces and thrown away. 

The Chalice used by the Catholic churches, is a 
silver cup or bowl, elevated on a pedestal and stand. 
The smaller one, mentioned above, hada cover, and 
a crucifix in the centre of the lid.— Bunker Hill Au- 
rora. 

The March of Intellect.—An inquest was held 
on Monday at Bromley, Middlesex, on the body of 
Ellen Donovan, a child, three years old, who having 
been bitten by a dog in a rabid state, died of hydro- 
phobia, and it was stated that the parents and friends 
of the deceased, though they had not calledin a 
doctor so soon as they might have done, had endeav- 
oured to effect.a cure by roasting the liver and the 
lights of the mad dog, and compelling the child to 
eat a portion of them! 


The Augusta (Ga,) ‘theatre lot and scenery has 
becn sold at auction for $5,700. The original cost 
was $13,000, and the building bas been used but two 
seasons. 


A meeting of the creditors of Sir Windham An- 
struther, Bart. took place on Tharsday; and a splen- 
did meeting it was! It will be recollected that Capt. 
Anstruther, formerly of the Guards, and the first 
love of Vestris after her separation from her hus- 
band, became so reduced by his fash:onable and ex- 
pensive follies, that he for some years subsisted by 
playing at the Margate and other provincial theatres, 
under the name of Beresford, on £1 per week. The 
accidental death of his nephew, a boy at Eton, sud- 
denly elevated him to the Baronetcy, with a fortune 
of £14,000 per annum, and sundry personals. This 
unexpected freak of tortune occurred about three 
years since; and, will it be believed that, in six and 
thirty months, the Baronet has contrived to dissipate 
nearly his whole rental, and also eothral himself 
with £60,000 bill and bond debts, beside the simple 
contract debts? There is another unhappy sprig of 
| fashion mixed up in the bill transactions, also « for- 
mer lover of Vestris’s, whose triends will, we hope, 
interfere to save him from disgrace, Out of the 
wreck, all that is now left for Sir W. Anstrather’s 
creditors is £2,400 per annum, scarcely enough to 
pay the interest on the bills, and out of this he wish- 
es his creditors to allow him £1,000 per annum. 
His personal effects at Westraw House, Scotland, 
may, itis said, produce £10,000 or £13,000 more; 
and this is all the duped creditors can hope for. 
Tae following were among the claimants at the 
meeting on Thursday:—Mr. Woollatt, £6500; 
Messrs. Houlditeh, £4500; Mr. Fearn, £3500; Mr. 
K. Lewis, £2500; Mr. Chaffers, £2300; Mr. Backet, 
£1600; Mr. Alex. Simple, £1015; Mr. Paul, £1000, 
Mr. L. Law, £1000; Mr. Metz, £1000; Messrs. 
Braithwait & Jones, £700; Messrs. Adams & Hoop- 
er, £850; Mr. Aland, £2000; Sir Rh. C. Glyon, 
£250; Mr. Anderley, £250; Mr. Levers, £500, ail 
on over due bills. Besides all the Sheriff’s officers, 
Mr. A. Samson, Mr. Wilkinson, of Piccadilly; Mr. 
Gibbon, of Clerkenwell; Mr. Golschide, of the Hay- 
market, also hold at least £30,000 bills! to which is 
to be added the list of tradesmen for furniture, wines, 
horses, tailors, boot-makers, «tc.; which no doubt 
will not be exaggerated to amount to @ sum of 
£30,000 more. thus the total of his present debts, 
after having made away with about £11,000 per 
anvum, there remains for himself to live, and credi- 
tors, to the amount of near £100,000—£2400 a year 
during his life only, «te: No chicken neither, for 
he is 43 years old!—-dge. 
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Pirrssurc.—The American Manufacturer N. SYLVESTER ARRESTED. navigation at Pittsburg. It is stated that very 
em : fl ADEL VELEG EE of Saturday says:—“ The city is somewhat| It will be remembered, says the New York | light steamers pass up as far as Wheeling, 


Advocate of Friday, that N. Sylvester ab- 
sconded from Philadelphia in the month of 


improved in health, but not yet entirely clear 
of Cholera, five or six cases of which have 
happened within the past week. If the wea- 


— 
ete 


The canal continues to do a large business. 


> 


Saturpay, Aueust 30, 1834. 


New Periopicat.—The Family Minstrel is 
the title of a new periodical, the first number 
of which has reached us from New York. It 
is to be devoted to the cause of musical 
science, in its various applications to the wor- 
ship of God and to the sober and rational en- 
joyments of life. The Editor, Mr. Charles 
Dingley, has for years turned much of his at- 
tention to musical education, and is every way 


ther continues as pleasant as it has been for 
some time past, we hope to be able to report 
entire exemption from this dreadful disease. 
At present, little or no alarm is felt about its 
existence among us.” 


Erie, Pa.—The Board of Elealth report that 
from the 12th inst. to the 21st, six deaths by 
Cholera occurred in that city. The Cholera 
morbus prevailed there with great severity. 


Havana.—A letter to a respectable house in 
Charleston, dated Havana, the 9th inst. says: 


June last, with several packages of bank notes, A SCOUNDREL. | 


amounting to $4000, belonging to some brokers 
in N. York. He directed his course south, and 
left Savannah in the brig Romulus, which ar- 
rived at Havre on the 15th July. The fact of 
his departure was communicated to Mr. Beas- 
ly, our Consul at Havre, ina letter sent by 
way of England, which fortunately reached 
him before the arrival of the Romulus.— 
Mr. Beasly writes from Havre, under date of 
the 16th ult. as follows:—*Y our letter of 24th 
ult. (per ship United States, via Liverpoel,) 
was received just in time to accomplish the 


The following statement is from the New 
York Gazette. When publishing it, the editor 
says it is from a friend, a highly respectable 
mechanic, through whose exertions the lady 
was returned to her parents in Philadelphia: 


On the 12th inst. an imposter, calling himself Ro- 
bert S. Ellison, was married (by consent of her 
rents) to a very respectable young lady of Philadel- 
phia. Under the plea of urgent business in New 
York, as he said, it was necessary they should leave 
immediately, when, after travelling all night, they 
arrived in this city, and took lodgings in a respecta- 
ble buarding house. He then went out, shortly after 
returned, and unknown to any of the family decamp- 


? 


competent to conduct a work such as it is pro-| ‘‘ The Cholera is here; 10 cases having proved | object of it; the Romulus arrived in the roads | ¢,,7 Se ee ne Ce Se ed 


he ean feel any remorse, may the Almighty length- 


BOE 


popular music, harmonized for two or more 


permit me to give by this conveyance.” 


en his days that his punishment may be as great here 


. hy : atal yesterday. ere does not seem to D€ | soon after its receipt, and with the aid of the | villain appears to have had a plenty of, between five 
posed to make the Minstrel. The number y d by it t. Indeed P's and six thousand dollars in Thus was she 
TF fi fore us is very neatly printed, and the design much alarm produce rs . P police I secured the person of Sylvester before abandoned by a heartless wretch. But the plain un- 
g We is commended by several of the eminent clergy- there may not be any more apprehension, be- | he landed, and I have obtained upwards of varnished tale of a virtuous girl soon found her 
men of New York. ‘Terms two dollars, pay-| cause the disease is better understood and more | 3000 in specie, notes and drafts, the particulars Net 
i" he able in advance. Each number will contain effectually treated than heretofore.” of which, and of the means I made use of to ris, isnow on his passage to Liverpool in the packet 
ti hs from two to four distinct pieces of new and serve you, the sailing of the packet will not | Ship Ajax, in the steerage—and if it is possible that 
gi 


voices, and suited to the school, the parlour, 
or the church. 


THE CHOLERA. 


New Yorx.—On Saturday sixteen deaths— 
on Sunday fourteen, and on Monday twenty- 
six. The Board of Health have determined 
to omit reporting the cases hereafter, but will 
continue to give the number of deaths that oc- 
cur from day to day. From the commence- 
ment of the disease, on the 23d,of July, up to 
the 25th inst. 223 deaths occurred. The New 
York Star observes:—‘‘ The accumulating of 
new cases seems to be confined to close and 
filthy quarters, where poor, dissipated, and 
crowded populations exist; and we have always 
considered that where the disease appears to 
be thus concentrated, the public authorities 
should clear out the houses, and provide for 
the poor and needy in healthy and airy sec- 
tions of the city. At an early stage of the dis- 
ease, shanties should have been erected; and 
where a single tenementcontains fifty persons, 
or one hundred on a single lot, the sooner they 
are separated the better, and provided for at 
the public expense. The upper wards are all 
healthy—the streets never cleaner, nor in bet- 
ter order, and considering that we have 230,000 
people in the city, the disease is not alarm- 
ing.” 

BurraLo.—Five deaths by cholera were 
reported on Monday, and six on Tuesday of 
last week. In reference to the death of the 
Ex-Mayor Andrews, the Whig states, that 
the body was interred with appropriate ho- 
nours by the Common Council, and by the 
Bar of Erie county, of which the deceased 
was a veteran member. We learn, says the 
same paper, that the disease is in and about 
Williamsville, ten miles from us, and among 
the Indians, upon the Reservation, adjoining 
the city. 

Derroir.—The Cholera has been very fatal 
in this city. Ten deaths occurred on the 13th 
inst. and twenty-six on the 14th. The editor 
of the Detroit Journal says, in his paper of 
the 15th: —**The visitation of the awful scourge 
which is dealing death amongst us, and under 
which so many of our respectable inhabitants 
have suddenly fallen, among whom are several 
of our most highly valued friends, has so 
damped our spirits and incapacitated us for the 
labour of writing, that we trust our readers 
will accept it as an ample apology for the ab- 


A Word from a Physicien. 


Dr. N. E. Sheldon, said to be one of the 
most respectable physicians of New York, has 
addressed the following to the editor of the 
Commercial: 


I deem it my duty from circumstances that have 
come under my observation within a few days, to 
caution the public agaist the general and indiseri- 
minate use of purges, either for a constipation or 
looseness of the bowels. 


Nothing is more usual than the practice of taking 
active cathartics, such are called bilious pills, &c. to 
remove a costiveness of the bowels. Several cases 
of cholera have come to my knowledge, where | am 
confident the predisposing, if not immediate cause 
of the disease, was the administration of drastic 

urges. 

If the bowels are not regular, and it becomes ne- 
cessary to resort to the use of medicine, the most 
mild should be selected, such as Rhubarb and Mag- 
nesia, Charcoal, or Castor Oil. A case to the point: 
The mate of a vessel was yesterday morning attack- 
ed with very slight pains in his bowels, occasioned 
as he supposed, by constipation. He took a dose of 
pills; they operated most violently—vomiting and 
cramps in his extremities ensued, and in a very few 
hours terminated in cholera; and last evening he was 
conveyed to the Duane street Hospital. Another 
case, with the same attendant circumstances, termi- 
nated fatally on Saturday. Now had these persons 
partaken of fruit, every one would have ascribed the 
cause of their complaint to that source; but such was 
not the fact—active cathartics, in my Opinion, were 
the only cause. 


Casuatty.—An old lady named Cook, a 
resident of Bedford county, was found a few 
days since, burnt to a cinder, so that when an 
attempt was made to remove her, her limbs 
dropped asunder. She had been left alone in 
the house, and was in the habit of smoking, 
which is the only way to account for her death. 
When found she was reclining in a chair 
against a bed, which was nearly consumed, 
with her pipe firmly clenched between her 
teeth. 


DESTRUCTIVE FIRE. 


The Boston Centinel announces in a post- 
script that the Dying Establishment of Messrs 
C. & W. Baldwin of that city, situated on the 
Newburyport turnpike, about four miles from 
Boston, was entirely consumed by fire on 
Wednesday night last. Loss about $8000. 


Morta.ity New Yorx.—It appears from 
the report of the New York City Inspector, 


that the interments in that city during the 
week ending on Saturday, were 367, of which 
177, nearly one half, were children under 5,several years past, the consequence of which 
years of age. The number of deaths by cho-|is a great detention to canal boats, which will 


Fatat Accipent.—A_ fatal accident occur- 
red at Columbus, O. a few days since, by 
which the wife of a respectable citizen lost her 
life. Mrs. Elizabeth Wein, consort of Mr. 
George Wein, having occasion to draw water 
from the well in the rear of the dwelling-house, 
preparatory to breakfast, was precipitated, 
whether from giddiness in the head, of which 
she had previously complained, or getting en- 
tangled in the rope attached to the bucket, is 
unknown, to the bottom—a depth of some 33 
feet. Though extricated in the course of five 
or six minutes, when brought to the top the vi- 
tal spark was extinct, as she had received in 
her fall against the side of the well, a. deep 
cut in the side of her head, accompanied, it is 
supposed, by a fracture of the skull. The de- 
ceased was about 45 years of age, and has left 
a husband and six children to mourn her un- 
timely death. 


THE SEA SERPENT 
The Boston Patriot of Monday contain 
the following statement:— 


In the vicinity of Cape Roiser, near Castine, Me. 
a Sea Serpent was seen for several days during the 
first fortnight in July, by a large number of credi- 
ble persons. When seen in the morning, he usual- 


j ly carried his head about twelve feet above water; 


but in the afternoon his head was not so much 
elevated. His rate when passing through the water 
was sometimes incredibly rapid, leaving a long 
‘‘wake’ behind. In one instance, he was seen ata 
distance by the crew of a fishing schooner off Cape 
Rosier, three of whom got into a bost and rowed 
towards him.— When they had proceeded some dis- 
tance from the vessel, he came directly towards 
them, boldly, and after approaching within a rod, 
with his head elevated, he went below the surface, 
and passed under the boat, being in plain sight as 
he passed. ‘T'wo of the men had muskets loaded, 
which they pointed at him as he approached; but his 
appearance Was so formidable they thought it pru- 
dent not to fire unless he attacked them. He ap- 
peared to them,and to others, who saw him at dif- 
ferent times, to be about sixty feet long;and hence 
it may be inferred that there are several of these 
animals on our Coast,as the serpent seen in this neigh- 
borhood has been often estimated by good judges to 
be nearly twice the length of that seen near Cape 
Rosier. 

Another man who was taking fish out of the mesh- 
es of a net at the Cape, ebserved some disturbance in 
the water, and soon after ascertained that the Sea 
Serpent was helping himself at the other end of the 
<< Not liking his company the man hastily with- 

crew, 


Navication.—The Miners’ 
Journal states that the water in the Schuylkill 
canal is at present lower than it has been for 


sence of the usual quantity of editorial matter.” | lera, was 134, being an average of 19 per day.| The Ohio is not high enough for steamboat 


as it must be hereafter, A MECHANIC, 
P.S. Since writing the above, I have received a 
letter from geatlemen in Philadelphia, stating he 
is not known to them or any others by that name, and 
they refer for the truth of the same to respectable 
persons in this city. He can therefore be nothing — 


but an imposter, and if possible more base than above 
stated. 


Agriculture and Manufactures.—The annual 
Cattle Show and Agricultural exhibition of the 
Union Society will take place at Milton, Pa. 
on the 28th of October ensuing. Premiums 
will be awarded for every species of live stock 
—for every kind of domestic manufactured ar- 
ticles of iron, wood, wool, cotton, flax, hemp, 
silk, furs, skins, &c.—for every description of 
agricultural products. An auction is to be held, 
commencing at one o’clock, to continue if ex- 
pedient from day to day, in order that those 
who have articles of manufacture—improved 
agricultural implements—grain and vegetable 
seeds of a superior quality—and all kinds of 
blooded and improved animals, may sell them, 
and thus distribute them throughout the coun- 
try. The Society is composed of Farmers, 
Manufacturers and enterprising citizens in ev- 


ery part of the State. Among the Agricultural 
products for which premiums will be awarded 
the following are mentioned: 


The successful cultivation of the Vine; and also 
the manufacture of sugar from materials the growth 
of the district comprising the Society, will be inte 
resting objects of premium. Also, samples of malt 
and vinous liquors, of materials the growth of te- 
district. The fact that good ploughing is the basis 
of good and successful agriculture, induces the so- 
ciety to hold out premiums for the best specimens of 
ploughing (40 perches to be performed at the Cattle 
show.) Premiums will be awarded for useful im- 
provements in implements of hashandry. No animal 
or specimen of manulactures that obtained a premium 
at a former Cattle Show, shall again be a subject of 
premium; nor willa premium be allowed for any 
animal out of the limits of the society, except those 
introduced for the purpose of improving the stock, 
and which shall have been within the bounds of the 
Society at least one year previous to the exhibition. 
The best flock of sheep raise! by an individual, not 
less than 10, taking into view their breed, healthful 
state, and the quality of their wool, will also be the 
object of premium. ‘To encourage the production 
of Barley, the committee on grain will award suita- 
ble premiums to its successful cultivators. Succes. 
fal experiments in the cultivation of all kinds of 
Croyis, Grain, Grasses, Vegetables, Vines, Trees, &e. 
communicated in writing, will be laid before the 
committee as subjects of premium. 


QUITE ABOVE-BOARD.—Samuel Terry, an En- 
glish convict,in New South Wales, isin possession 
of a clear income of six'y thousand pounds sterling. 
His several estates, contaming upwards of 100,000 


acres, and his property in the town of Sydney, brin 
him in 19,000/. per anuum. He has 17,000 head of 


horned cattle, and 400 brood mares. All this pro- 
perty he has acquired Since his emancipation. 
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* great was the ardor with which he sought to 
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~~ Sir Colin Campbell.-—About six weeks before 
the battle of Assaye, General Wellesley thought 
it necessary to obtain possession of an impor- 
tant fort, named Ahamednugger. It was taken 
by a most gallant escalade. In the thick of the 
assault General Wellesley saw a young officer, 
who had reached the top of the “very lofty wall 
thrust off by the enemy, and falling through the 
air froma great height. General Wellesly had 
little doubt that he must have been severely 
wounded, if not killed by the fall; but hasten- 
ed to inquire the name and fate of the gallant 
young fellow, and had the satisfaction of seeing 
him in a moment after comparatively little in- 
jured, again mounting to the assault. Next 
morning the General sent for him, offered to at- 
tach him to his staff as Brigade Major, and from 
that hour, through all his fields and fortunes, 
even to the conquest of Paris, continued him in 
his personal family and friendship, and used 
sometimes to say that the first time he had ev- 
er seen him was in the air, That young officer 
is now Sir Colin Campbell, Knight Commander 
ofthe Bath, a Major-General in the army, and 
Governor of Nova Scotia. 


The Duke of Northumberland has presented 
the proprietor of the Surry Zoological Gardens 
with the Leucoryo antelope, brought by Lord 
Prudhoe from Dongola. This rare and beauti- 
ful animal is about the size of a small horse; of 
a pure white color, and its horns are three feet 
in length. Itis the most celebrated of all the 
antelope genus, and is supposed to have given 
the ancients the idea of the unicorn, such as it 
is painted on the Royal Arms of England. These 
animals are represented on many of the Egyp- 
tian monuments, but are only found in Dongola 
and other provinces of Central Africa. 


— 


Advantage of Botany—But my friend’s cares 
were not confined alone to the encouragement 
of happy thoughts in his own mind, or in the 
minds of others; he was always occupiedin some 
useful deed;one of his constant engagements was 
spreading through different parts of the world, 
flowers, fruits, plants and trees unknown before. 
He introduced into this country the sultana rai- 
sin from Turkey; and of rarer fruits, the hot- 
houses of his friends were crowded with speci- 
mens collected by his care. When he had as- 
certained the ,habits of any useful vegetable, 


spread the knowledge of it in the places where 
it was likely to prosper. In this way it would 
not be easy to calculate how much he added to 
human enjoyment, nor the debt that future ge- 
nerations will owe to his kind concern for his 
race. He preferred botany to all the other de- 
partments of natural philosophy, because its 
pleasures could not be made so diffuse; and he 
valued plants as he valued men—in proportion 
to their usefulness. ‘You cannot,’ he would 
say, ‘multiply minerals, nor insects, nor animals 
at will; you cannot communicate to others this 
species of your riches without self deprivation; 
but of most vegetable productions you can ea- 
sily increase the number; you can enrich others 
without impoverishing yourself’—[Dr. Bow- 
rng’s Minor Morals. 


Conversalion between the late Bishop Jebb and 
a Clergyman.—** You are in a country, ” said 
Mr, - , “very much swarming with Pap- 
ists.” “Yes,” replied I, “tivere are a great num- 
of Roman Catholics in my parish: it is extensive, 
and I have but fifteen or sixteen Protestant fa- 
milies.”’ This, | believe, was further drawn out 
by a question relative to the comparative num- 
ber. ‘Then,’ said Mr, , ‘have you made 
any exertions among the Papists to bring them 
over” ‘No,’ replied; ‘the attempt would be 
altogether in vain; and, indeed, I dont feel my- 
self called on to use exertions of that nature ’— 
‘But, have you consulted with other ministers, 
as to the line of condact which you should 
adopt?’ ‘l have thought much upon the subject 
and my mind is fully made up, that I ought not 
to interfere; particnlary as I know the people 
to be under the care of avery piousand atten- 
tive parish priest.’ ‘But do you not feel it your 
duty to attempt the conversion of those poor 
people from the damnable errors of Popery?? 
‘I cannot think that they labour under damna- 
ble errors; they have erred, and doerr, grossly 
and absurdly, but not, as I conceive, damnably; 
else how could their church produce so many 
pious and excellent individuals? ‘That is owing 


individuals to be better than their system.’ ‘But, 
surely, their doctrine of justification, and their 
abominable doctrine of human merit, are dam- 
nable” ‘{ cannot think so: some crude things 
they do say, on the point of merit: but they firm- 
ly believe, that we can do no good thing but 
by the grace of Christ.” ‘Yes; but they give 
their works a share in their justification, and 
they should be opposed,’ &c. Toall this I said, 
in order to cut short useless discussion, ‘that 
from birth, education, and providential circum- 
stances, and of deliberate choice, I dissented 
from the errors of Popery; that Divine Provi- 
dence had made me the superintendent of a 
Church of England flock; to that little flock I 
endeavored to pay attention. That the same 
Providence saw fit to leave the population of 
my parish under the care of another pastor; that 
with him I did not think it, in any degree, my 
duty to interfere,’ &c. And so after a few words 
more on both sides, the discussion ended. 


Effeets of Scenery on Imagination.—A dull 
uniform life lets the imagination sleep and be- 
come torpid. I have no doubt that scenery 
and climate have a great effect upon the spirit- 
ual part of the imagination, as well as upon the 
material. Johnson, 1 think, became more im- 
aginative after he had visited the Hebrides; at 
any rate, when our minds contemplate him car- 
ried about on the waves of the stormy ocean in 
which those Islands are placed, and sleeping 
with the northern billows beating at the feet of 
the castellated rock where he is hospitably re- 
ceived, we have a pleasing idea of him, which 
revolts at the disputatious dreariness and vulga- 
rity of Bolt-court,—Sir Egerton Brydge’s Au- 


tobiography.] 


THE ROMANCE OF HISTORY. 

Captain C. C. Frankland of the British Navy 
relates the following in hisrecently published 
volume of “Travels inthe East.” Those who 
have read *‘Zohrab or the Hostage”—and 
‘“Ayesna, or the maid of Kars’—will begin to 
think some of the episodes of those works by 
no means exaggerated after perusing, in a so- 
ber book of travels one or two sketches like 
the following, which Captain F. affirms was 
related tohim by Lady Hester Stanhope. In 
order to understand it fully, it will be proper 
to premise that Sultan Mahmoud had made se- 
veral attemps against the Pasha’s life, but they 
had all proved abortive, owing to the Pasha’a 
having obtained timely notice by means of spies 
of the Sultan’s designs.— 

“At length the Sultan Mahmoud resolved 
upon adopting a scheme, so cleverly devised, 
and involved in such impenetrable secrecy, 
that it was impossible it could fail of success. 
He had in the imperial harem a beautiful Geor- 
gian slave, whose innocence and beauty fitted 
her, in the Sultan’s eyes, for the atrocious act of 
perfidy of which she was to be the unsuspect- 
ing agent. ‘The belief in Talismans is still pre- 
valent throughout the east; and perhaps even 
the enlightened Mahmoud himself is not supe- 
rior to the rest of his nation in matters of tra- 
ditionary superstition. He sent one day for 
the fair Georgian, and affecting a great love for 
her person, and desire to advance her interest, 
told her that it was his imperial will to send 
her to Egypt, asa present to Mohammed Ali, 
whose power and riches were as unbounded as 
the regions over which he held the sway of a 
sovereign prince, second to no one but himself 
the great padisha. He observed to her how 
much happiness would fall to her lot, if she 
could continue to captivate the affections of 
the master for whom he designed her; that she 
would become, as it were, the Queen of Egypt, 
and would reign over boundless empires. But 
in order to ensure her so desireable a consum- 
mation of his imperial wishes for her welfare 
and happiness, he would present her witha 
talisman, which he then placed upon her fin- 
ger. Watch, said he, a favorable moment, 
when the Pasha is lying on your bosom, to drop 
this ring into a glass of water, which, when he 
shall have drunk, will give you the full pos- 
session of his affections and render him your 
captive forever. The unsuspecting Georgian 
eagerly accepted the lot which was offered to 
her, and, dazzled by its promised splendor, 
determined upon following the instructions of 
the Sultan to the very letter. In the due 
course of time she arrived at Cairo, witha 
splendid suite, “and many slaves, bearing rich 
presents, Mohammed All’s spies had, however 
contrived to put him onhis guard. Sucha 
splendid demonstration of esteem from hisim- 


to the goodness of God, who has permitted some 


perial master, alarmed him for his safety: He 


would not suffer the fair Georgian to see the 
light of his countenance; but after some deten- 
tion in Cairo, made a present of her to his inti- 
mate friend, Billel Aga, the Governor of Alex- 
andria, of whom, by the bye, the Pasha had 
long been jealous. The poor Georgian having 
lost a pasha, thought she must do her best to 
captivate her aga, and administered to him the 
fatal draught, inthe manner Sultan Mahmoud 
had designed for Mahommed Ali. The Aga 
fell dead upon the floor. The Georgian 
shrieked and clapped her hands: in rushed the 
eunuchs of the harem, and bore out the dead 
body of their master.” 


Short story of an Eventful Life. 

Lovisa Richards was born in 1810, at Nor- 
walk, in Connecticut, of highly respectable pa- 
rents. Her father kept an hotel there, and employ- 
ed a nephew, about the age of Louisa, for his bar- 
keeper, who went to live with him when Louisa was 
9 years old. At 11, she lost her mother, and, 2 
years afterwards, her only brother. At 16, she was 
seduced by her cousin, in her father’s absence from 
home. Becoming enceinte, and dreading her pa- 
rent’s displeasure, she obtained permission to visit a 
relation in New York. Her cousin eame with her, 
and placed her on private board at Brooklyn, where 
she was delivered of a still-born child. He return- 
ed immediately to Norwalk, whither she returned 
at the expiration of six months; and, soon after this, 
her cousin seduced the bar-maid, for which he was 
prosecuted. She then left home in disgust, came 
again to New York, put herself under the protection 
of a Charleston merchant named E. L. Cohlen, went 
on to that place, where she remained $3 or 4 years, 
quarreled with her protector, went to England with 
a naval officer, returned to New York a few mouths 
back, assumed the name of Adeline Richards, and 
went to live at Brooklyn. She was robbed on the Five 
Points a few months back, by two black women, who 
took her into the ‘Swimming Bath,’ and stript her ot 
every article of clothing. A fortnight alterwards, 
she was found wandering in the streets, at midnight, 
destitute of a home, and taken to the watch house. 
She was discharged in the morning, and went to 99 
Chapel street. She then became reckless, gave her- 
self up to drinking, was taken with the cholera on 
Wednesday, and sent to the Duane street hospital. 
Here, as one of the physicians assures as, her hand- 
some person, (for she still retained a degree of that 
beauty which caused her ruin,) genteel deportment, 
and quiet and calm resignation to the will of Heaven, 
gained her the sympathy of all who saw her. She 
was constantly weeping, and when any one approach- 
ed her bed-side, she would cover her face trom ob- 
servation; she would tell no one her sad story; and 
was never heard to murmur or upbraid. inflamma- 
tion of the brain ensued, and she knew her death was 
near. She requested some cne to pray with her, 
kept indistinctly muttering the name of some one 
she wished to see, and at last died, without a strug- 
gle, as without a friend to close her eyes, at the 
early age of 23 years, and was borne to the grave 
‘tunknelled, unhonoured, and unknown.”—WNV. Y. 
Transcript 


From the Inquirer and Courier. 
THE POLES. 
To the Citizens of the City and County of 
Philadelphia. 

The committee appointed by a town meeting, 
held on the 30th of April last, to devise means for 
relieving the unfortunate Polish Exiles, beg leave to 

KEPORT, 

That, having brought their operations to a close, 
they deem it a duty to lay before the public, a state- 
ment of the course of their proceedings, the means 
which have been placed at their disposal, and the 
objects to which they have been applied. 

As soon as the organization of the committee, the 
appointment of ageuts to take up collections, and 
other preliminary measures would allow, they open- 
ed a carrespondence with the New York Commit- 
tee, which resulted in an agreement on our part, to 
receive under our protection twenty-five of the Po- 
lish exiles, for whom a temporary support was pro- 
vided, until they should be able to obtain employ- 
ment, or be otherwise disposed of according to their 
respective wishes aod circumstances. On their ar- 
rival, they were placed in private houses, where they 
could be furnished with plain fare, and be made ac- 


quainted with the habits of sober, industrious, and |: 


orderly American families: and the committee 
would express their satisfaction, that those who have 
undertaken to entertain these homeless strangers, 
have in general conducted towards them in a manner 
which merits entire approbation. 

Next to their necessity of bodily sustenance, and 
that of decent apparel (which their long exile and 
many months imprisonment, on shipboard as well as 
on land, had almost exhausted), was that of a me- 
dium of communication with our citizens. The 
committee accordingly took early measures for in- 
structing them in the elements of our language. To 
Mr. F. Schrader, whose services were obtained for 
this purpose, they are under obligations for the 
assiduous and faithful discharge of his daties. 
Under his care those of the Poles who were diligent 
in study, and constant in their attendance, have made 
such proficiency as to place them entirely beyond 
the probability of suffering from any want of power 
to make known their necessities. 


their “appeal” to the public, when soliciting aid for 
the objects of their care, the committee have con- 
stantly directed their efforts to measures which might 
place the Poles above the necessity of » reliance on 
charity, and to inquiries which might lead to their 
establishment in useful and industrious habits. With 
this view, correspondences were opened, and per- 
sons engaged to make diligent inquiries for places 
of employment, for such as were capable of imme- 
diately obtaining their own subsistence. We regret 
that the depressed state of business in every quarter 
to which our attention was directed, rendered it im- 

practicable, with few exceptions, to obtain situations 
ia which they could procure even the amount of their 
board and lodging. The citizens of Lancaster, 

York, Harrisburg, and other interior towns, have 

zealously seconded our efforts, but their success has, 

from similar causes, nearly resembled our own. 

The Congress of the United States having at a 
late period of their recent protracted session, made 
an arrangement by which the Poles are allowed, un- 
der certain considerations, to become setilers on 
some of the public lands, they have of late expressed 
a general desire to repair to the West, in order to 
take advantage of that arrangement. ‘To facilitate 
their journey, the committee finally determined to 
distribute the means remaining in their hands to de- 
fray in part the expense of subsistence while on 
their route, commending them, at the same time, to 
the kind regards of our fellow-citizens in the West, 
for such aid as their circumstances may enable them 
to add to the remains of your bounty. 

In addition to the contributions in money made by 

our citizens, there have been some very acceptable 
donations of clothing, all of which have been duly 
distribated as the urgency of circumstances required, 
The committee cannot close this report, without ex- 
pressing their acknowledgments to those benevolent 
individuals and companies, who have at our sugges- 
tion kindly offered a passage, free of expense, to se- 
veral of the Poles, when travelling in search of em- 
ployment. The rail road lines from this city to New 
York and to Baltimore, and the lines of stages to 
Pittsburgh and to Harrisburg, belonging to Messrs. 
Peters & Company, have each, in turn, deserved our 
thanks for favours of this description. Innkeepers 
and others have likewise frequently Jaid the Poles 
under obligations, for gratuitous entertainment while 
on their respective routes, 
To a number of humane and highly respectable la- 
dies, the committee have been indebted for their be- 
nevolent labours in obtaining apparel for the unfor- 
tunate exiles. While thus tulfilling the sacred of- 
fices of charity, they have entitled themselves to be 
remembered in the prayers of the mothers and sis- 
ters of those whom they have thus kindly relieved, 
Should the recital reach them amidst the cruel deso- 
lation of their country, the Cornelias of Poland, 
proud of the undying heroism of their sons, may for 
a moment, find the tear of gratitude coursing the 
channels in which only floods of sorrow are wont to 
flow. 

Of the whole amount of funds placed at the dis- 
posal of your committee there was collected by 
agentsin the different wards and districts, or re- 
ceived in voluntary donations, $1848 26 
From contributions in several churches, in 

which discourses were delivered in fa- 

vour of the Poles, 486 97 
From a benefit at the Walnut street Theatre 171 87 


From an exhibition by Mr. Maelzel, 43 00 
Total cash receipts, 2550 10 
Of this amount there was expended 
for board, lodging, washing, &c, 1108 99 
Clothing, including shoes, 291 24 
Instructor’s Salary, room rent, 
books, Xe. 84 47 
Medicines and medical attendance, 14 65 
Printing vocabularies, 20 00 
Do. Advertisements, notices, hand- 
bills, &c. 67 59 
Travelling expenses, 231 00 
Cash paid to the Poles, including the 
sum distributed at the close of our 
Operations, 492 50 
Expenses of collection 120 14 
Several miscellaneous items, 119 52 
—— 2550 10 


Before their final separation, the general commit- 
lee appointed the undersigned a sub-committee to 
audit the accounts and present to the public a detail 
of their proceedings. 

Having disbursed the funds in their hands and 
closed their operations, on the evening of the 16th 
instant, the Committee on motion adjourned sine die. 
WALTER Kk. JOHNSON, 
JAMES O’CONNOR, 
WM. P. SMITH, 
Sub-Committee on report and accounts. 
Philadelphia, August 23, 1834. 


THE IRISH CHURCH. 

The English journals are still largely occu 
pied with discussions in relation to the church 
establishment of Ireland, but it is evident that 
the subject is talked of with the object rather 
of getting up an excitement, than because any 
iportant excitement exists. According to a par- 
liamentary return of 1831, it appears that the 


lands held by the Irish bishops amount to 519,- 
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141 Irish acres; of glebe lands there are 82,645 
acres—‘n all 601,786 acres, chiefly the finest 
land in the country, and under the present sys- 
tem of management, which is by no means the 
most profitable, producing an annual revenue 
of 600,000/. and upwards. Oftithes, the amount 
is about the same as that received from the 
lands. There is thus 1,200,000/. annually rais- 
ed, and at present in an expensive and irritat- 
ing way, for the support of the Established 
church in Ireland. The 2,500 parishes of which 
the island consists, have been united into 1,200 
benefices, and although no document is in ex- 
istence to show the numbers of the members of 
the Established Cherch, yet it has been often 
asserted, on good authority, and not hitherto 
contradicted, that the Protestants of Ireland, 
every sect aud sub-denomination included, fall 
short of 80,000. In very many of the parishes, 
which, nevertheless, produce large sums in 
tithes, rectorial and vicarial, there is no resident 
clergymen, no church, or congregation. In the 
parish of Donegore, county of Antrim, the tithes 
of which were last year valued,under Mr. Stan- 
ley’s act, at 785/. per annum, there are buttwo 
Episcopal protestants, and no Roman Catholics, 
the bulk of the population being Presbyterian. 
In the parish of Glenmore, weve there is a large 
amount of tithe levied, the church is in ruins, 
and the only duty ever known to have been 
performed by the incumbent, was, the celebra- 
tion of marriage, in the churchyard, between 
the only Protestant inhabitant, and a person 
from another part of the country. 

Mr. Finn has furnished a list of thirteen pa- 
rishes in which the Protestant population, 
amounts to 56 only, and the Catholic to but 
315. Judging from the tone of the ministeriay 
papers, something by way of relief or appease. 
ment will no doubt be attempted, but nothing 
of a satisfactory nature will be accomplished 
for years. = 


A Mother’s Love. 
By the author of Passages in the Lite of Mary Queen of 
Scots. 


There is, in truth, a something more evidently di- 
vine, partaking more nearly of that, which we believe 
to be the very essence of divinity, ina mother’s love, 
than in any other pang or passion; for every passion, 
how sweet soever it may be, is yet a pang,---of the 
human soul. All other love is liable to diminution, 
to change, to extinction; all other love may be alieo- 
ated by the neglect, chilled by the coldness, frozen to 
by the worthlessness, of the object once be- 

oved. 

All other affections are influenced by a thousand 
trivial circumstances of time and place; absence may 
‘weaken their iufluence, time obscure their vividness, 
and above all, custom may rob them of their value; 
over all other love, the estimation of the world exer- 
cises an almost boundless sway; we honour, in our 
heart of hearts, those whom the world has dignified 
with its approval, and too olten, if that approval be 
unmercifully withdrawn, we too insensitively desist 
from that admiration, which must be a component 
part in every warmer sentiment. But on the love of 
a mother—commencing, as it does, before the ob- 
ject of her solicitude possesses form or being; spring- 
ing from agony and sorrow; ripening in anxiety and 
care; and reaping too often the bitter harvest of in- 
gratitude,—all external influences, all incidental 
causes, are powerless and vain. Time—but excites 
her admiration, but increases her solicitude, but re- 
doubles her affections. Absence—but causes her to 
dwell with a mure engrossing memory on him, from 
whom her heart is never abseut. Custom—but hal- 
lows the sentiments, to which nature has given birth. 
Neglect and coldness—but cause her to strain every 
nerve to merit more and more the poor return of 
filial love, the solitary aim of her existence, so heart- 
lessly denied her. Nay, worthlessness itse!{—but 
binds her more closely tohim, whom the false and 
fickle world has cast aside, to find a refuge in the on- 
ly bosom, which will not perceive his errors, or cre- 
dit his utter destitution, 


ON THE STARRY HEAVENS. 
BY T. FLINT. 

I go forth in the silent and meditative hour of even- 
jag, under the cerulean star-spangled dome of the 
firmament, These numberless stars, this multitude 
of movements, these radiant orbs, this earth of our 
habitation carried round im space, like a frail vessel: 
borne upon the ocean; penetrate my mind with pro- 

found astonishment. 1 attempt to sean the grandeur 


ence of such magnificent spectacles. I contemplate 
the motion of worlds, compared with that of the 
humblest insect; the planets which circulate in the 
vuid without ever deviating from their path; animals, 
moving in their appointed spheres from an intericr 
impulse; avd man, whose thought, more astonishing 
still, transcends the limits of time and space, with- 
out the accompaniment of the body which it ani- 
mates; the two motions of the earth, the one in its 
axis, the other round the sun; and they are all rad- 
iant with the wonderful impress of the Crestor’s in- 
telligence. One of the earth’s compound move- 
ments, is inexplicable upon any of the known laws 
of physic. Attraction causes bodies to tend towards 
acentre, but give them no impulse of motion. Who 
can fail to admire the exact equilibrium of these 
motions, and the wants of man and nature? The 
earth, inclining on its axis, presents ia turn its two 
hemispheres to the sun, causing us the grateful alter- 
nation of day and night; while the other motion pre- 
sents us with the varied aspects and delightful vicis- 
situde of the seasons. 

It is another harmony of the motion of the earth, 
that while we are carried round with the greatest 
absolute rapidity, we should have the sensation of 
being at rest. The atmosphere, and every relative 
landmark by which we could measure, and be made 
to perceive this, are carried round with us; and thus 
we have a consciousness that we have not changed 
our place. We have familiar examples of the de- 
ceptive character of this motion. The fisherman, 
abandoning himself in his boat to the stream and 
borne down by the current, sees the shore apparent- 
ly ascend, and seems himself at rest. The specta- 
tor on the shore measures the progress of the boat 
by the trees, and discovers its true and absolute mo- 
tion. ‘Tous the sun and planets seem to advance 
from the eastern to the western horizon. A person 
who could contemplate this motion from a fixed 
point in the heavens, would see the true and absolute 
motion to be that of the earth advancing rapidly from 
west to east. 

One beautiful harmony of relative motion, com- 
pared with absolute rest, must not be overlooked. 
While movement and repose, darkness and light, 
the changes of the seasons and the march of the 
stars, which diversify the decoration of the world, 
seems to result trom real change of place, they are 
successive only in appearance; being, in reality, 
permanent. ‘The scene which is effaced from our 
view, is repainted for another people. It is not the 
spectator, but the spectacle only, that has changed. 
The Author of nature has seen fit to unite the abso- 
lute and relative progress of succession, as well! as 
of motion, in his beautiful work of creation. ‘The 
one is placed in time, the other in space. By the 
one, the beauties of the universe are perpetual, in- 
finite, alwaysthe same. By the other, they are mul- 
tiplied, finished, and renewed. Without the one, 
there would be no grandeur in creation. Without 
the other, it would have been all monotony. In this 
way, time presents itself to view in a new relation. 
The least of its fractions becomes a complete whole; 
which comprehends every event, and modifies every 
change, from the death of an insect to the birth of a 
world. Every moment is, in itself, a little eternity. 
Bring together, then in thought, the most beautiful 
accidents of nature. Suppose you see, at the same 
moment, all the hours of the day, and all the aspects 
ot the seasons—a morning of spring, and a morning 
in autumn—a burning noon of summer, and a noon 
of frost and snow—a night bespangled with stars, 
and a night of darkness and clouds—meadows enam- 
elled with flowers, and forests robbed of their fo- 
liage by the winter and storms—plains covered with 
springing corn, and gilded with harvest: you will 
then have a just idea of the various aspects of the 
universe as they are represented, at the same mo- 
ment, to different spectators. 

It isan astonishing fact, that while you admire the 
sun, sinking under the arches of the west, another 
observer beholds him springing from the regions of 
the morning. By a wonderful arrangement of the 
Creator, this ancient and unweavied luminary that 
reposes from the heat aid dust of the day behind his 
golden canopy in the west, is the same youth!ul pla- 
net that awakes, humid with dew, from behind the 
whitening curtain of the dawn, At every moment of 
the day to some of our fellow beings the sun is ri- 
sing, blazing in the zenith, or sinking behind the 
western wave. Our senses present us this charming 
illusion. ‘fo a speciator, beholding from a fixed 
point in space, there would be neither east, meri- 
dian, nor west; but the sun would blaze motionless 
from his dome. 


Let us imagine the view of the spectacle, if the 
laws of nature were abandoned to the slighest 
change. ‘the clouds, obeying the laws of gravity, 
would fall perpendicularly on the earth; or would 
ascend beyond condensation into the upper regions 
of the air. Atone period, the air would become too 
gross, and at the next, too much rarified for the or- 
gans of respiration. ‘The moon, too near, or too 
distant from us, would be at one time invisible, and 
at another, would show herself bloody and covered 
with enormous spots, or filling with her extended 
orb all the celestial dome. As if possessed of some 
wild caprice, she would either move upon the line 
of the ecliptic, or changing her sides, would «at 
length discover to us « face which the earth has not 
seen. The stars, smitten with the same unce: tainty 
of motion, would rash together,and become a collec- 
tion of terrific conjunctions. On a sudden, the con- 
stellation of summer would be destroyed by that of 


and the power of Him who has placed us in pres 


winter. Bootes would lead the Pieaides, and the 


Lion would roar in Aquarius; here, the stars would 
fly away with the rapidity of lightning; there, they 
would hang motionless in the heavens. Sometimes, 
crowding into groups, they would form anew Milky 
way. Again, disappearing altogether, and rending 
the curtain of worlds, they would open to view the 
abysses of eternity. Reason as we will upon the in- 
herent laws of nature, second causes are not sufficient 
to explain all the phenomena.—There must be a 
perpetual and omnipotent vigilance always sustain- 
ing these laws in their equilibriam.—God would 
need no other effort to destroy this great work, than 
to abandon it to itself. Our confidence that these 
laws will never change, must rest upon our convic- 
tion of the immortality of his character. 


A Dutck Landscape.—Towards evening we 
entered the dominions of the United Provinces, 
and had all their glory of canals, treck-schu yts, 
and windmills before us. The minute neatness 
of the villages, their red roofs, and the lively 
green of the willows which shade them, corres- 
ponded with the ideas I had formed of Chinese 
prospects; a resemblance which was not dimin- 
ished upon viewing on every side the level scene- 
ry of enamelled meadows, with stripes of 
clear water across them, and innumerable har- 
ges gliding busily along. Nothing could be fi- 
ner than the weather; it improved each moment, 
as if propitious to my exotic fancies; and at sun- 
set, not one single cloud obscured the horizon. 
Several storks were parading by the water side, 
amongst flags and oziers; and, as far as the eye 
could reach, large herds of beautifully spotted 
cattle were enjoying the plenty of their pas- 
tures. 1 was perfectly in the environs of Can- 
ton, or Ning Po, till we reached Meerdyke. 
You know fumigations are always the current 
recipe in romance to break an enchantment; as 
soon, therefore, as I left my carriage and enter- 
ed my inn, the clouds of tobacco which filled 
every one of its apartments dispersed my Chi- 
nese imaginations, and reduced me in an instant 
to Holland:—[Mr. Beckford. } 


The English Toad Eater.—In this hot bed 
of sycophancy for the first time starts into life 
the English toadeater, an animal peculiar to the 
British Islands. He is worth a momeut’s atten- 
tion. He is indeed a singular little creature—a 
strange compound of jarring antipathies. He 
is essentially selfish: yet practices great self-de- 
nial, He is haughty and overbearing to his 
inferiors, yet cringing and submissive to the 
great. He is dull, tiresome and uninteresting 
in the society of commoners: but he becomes 
witty, sprightly, and entertaining in the com- 
pany of peers. He is habitually late in an en- 
gagement with an untitled friend; but he is 
punctuality itself at the table of a lord. He is 
a religious animal, and implicitly follows the ex- 
hortation of the Apostle, ‘in forgetting those 
things which are behind, and reaching torth to 
those which are before.’ He cannot afford to 
have ‘odd friends,’ and cuts all his old school- 
fellows as soon as he has made more glittering 
acquaintances.—He looks down with contempt 
on the untitled crowd when he has paid suc- 
cessful court to the youthful peer; and the co- 
cornet of the baron loses its lustre in his eyes 
when he can write himself the sworn friend and 
ompanion of an earl. 
tena person of large fortune, not unfrequently 
of good family; but all these advantages he re- 
gards only as aggravations of misfortune so long 
as he is excluded from the coteries of the great. 
He begins his career at Oxford, and goes 
through life unchanged. Inthe capital, he is 
the jackall of fashionable life, the purveyor of 
scandal for the boudoirand the drawing room. 
But peace be with him, and may our country 
soon be delivered from this noxious little ani- 
mal and his whole race. 


Vegetable Existence.—-If we review every re- 
gion of the globe, from the scorching sands of 
the equator to the icy realms of the poles, or 
from the lofty mountain summits to the dark 
abysses of the deep; if we penetrate into the 
shades of the forest, or into the caverns and se- 
cret recesses of the earth; nay, if we take up the 
minutest portion of stagnant water, we stil meet 
with life in some new and unexpected form, yet 
ever acapted to the circumstances of its situa- 
tion. ‘The vegetable world is no less prolific 
in wonders than the animal. Here, also, we are 
lost in admiration at the never-ending variety of 
forms suceessively displayed to view in the in- 
numerable species which compose this kingdom 
of nature, and at the energy of that vegetative 
power which, amidst such great differences of 
situation, sustains the modified life of each indi- 


Strange to say, he is of: | 


vidual plant, and which continues its species in 
endless perpetuity. It is well known that, in 
all places where vegetation has been establish- 
ed, the gems are so intermingled with the soil, 
that whenever the earth is turned up, even from 
considerable depths, and exposed to the air, 
plants are seen observed to spring, as if they 
had been recently sown, in consequence of the 
germination of seeds which had remained latent 
and inactive during the lapse of many centuries, 
Islands formed by coral reefs, which have risen 
above the level of the sea, become, in a short 
time, covered with verdure. From the materi- 
als of the most sterile rock, and even from the 
yet recent cinders and lavaof the volcano, na. 
ture prepares the way for vegetable existence, 
The slightest crevice or inequality is sufficient 
to arrest the invisible germs that are always 
floating inthe air, and affords the means of 
sustenance to diminutive races of lichens and 
mosses ‘These soon overspread the surfaces, 
and are followed, in the course ofa few years, 
by successive tribes of plants of gradually in. 
creasing size and strength, till at length the isl- 
and, or other favoured spot, is converted intoa 
natural and luxuriant garden, of which the pro- 
ductions, rising from grasses to shrubs and trees, 
present all the varieties of the fertile meadow, 
the tangled thicket, and the widely spreading 
forest. Even in the desert plains of the torrid 
zone, the eye of the traveller is often refreshed 
by the appearance of a few hardy plants, which 
find sufficient materials for their growth in 
these arid regions, and in the realms of perpetu- 
al snows which surround the poles, the naviga- 
tor is occasionally startled at the prospect of 
fields of a wide expanse of microsopic vegeta- 
tion. —[Dr. Roget’s Bridgewater Treatise. 


M. Sismonde, the historian of the Franks and 
the Italian Republics, is publishing a History 
of the Fall of the Roman Empire, m two vol- 
umes, for Lardner’s Encyclopedia. 


A little boy, about four years of age, at Boston, 
got out of bed inhis sleep, made his way out of the 
window on to the shed, and from thence falling into 
the street—a distance of thirty feet. - He suffered 
but little injury. 


Accounts from Samos render extremely doubtful 
the expected submission of that island to the autho- 
rity of the Porte. 

Nearly 60 of the hanadsomest houses of Smyrna, 
built in the European fashion, have been destroyed 
by fire. 

By accounts from Trebisond, England bas made 
a favourable treaty with Persia. 

The Sultan, during his intended journey through 
the provinces, will leave the government under his 
son-in-law, Halil Pacha. 

Subtle Diplomacy.—lt is asserted that the French 
Government, wishing to have an excuse to abandon 
the expensive colouy of Algiers, have put the Sultan 
up to claim its restitution! Thisis rather a far-fet- 
ched conjecture, we should imagine. 

The Hospodars of Moldavia aud Wallachia have 
had an audience with the Sultan, been invested with 
the principalitiesand the insigniaand pellisses of the 
order of merit and rank of princes. 

It appears Viscount Melbourne, trom some obser- 
vations which fell from him in the House of Lords, 
is disposed to form a ministry agreeably to the taste 
of Lords Grey and Brougham. Thisis reform with 
a wngeance. It was Earl Grey’s conservativcism 
thar used him ap. 

Jenny Colon, the celebrated French comedian, is 
acting at London. 

The London Times crows on the fact of its pro- 
ductions of the heterogeneous and combustible con- 
struction of the cabinet having been verified. It 
calls Lord Althorp ‘* the doer of no work in the 
House of Commons.” He says the cabinet will 
prove like a 74 which has been razeed down by suc- 
cessive alterations uutil she is reduced to a corvette 
with nothing but inferior metal to fight with, and 
still conservative or tory at bottom, he would have 
added, we suppose, 

Madame Garcia is singing solos at the Catholie 
Chapel, London. Has the “ Queen of Song,” then, 
been driven off the boards of the Opera by tue young 
GiuliettaGrisi? We hope not. 

Col. ‘Torrens is going out as Governor of Austri- 
lia. 

At Glasgow, in Scotland, there is a Severe penalty 
against barbers who shave on the Sabbath! 

By the report of the committee of the library of 
the House of Commons it appears that there is estab- 
lished a mutual interchange of public doeuments, 
chiefly the published administrative and legislative 
proceedings, between France and England. A great 
facility for reference is afforded to members hy the 
publication of voluminous indexes of the numerous 
volumes of the library, aod which method should be 
generally adopted in all libraries, especially that of 
Congress, and of our different legislative and mu- 
nicipal bodies, We have often wondered that the 
Commvu Council of our own city has never under 
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Siddons as Lady Macbeth.—lt was my cus- 
Siddons, in her memoranda) to study 
racters at night, when all my domestic cares 

* ee ss of the day were over, On the night 
ee that on Which 1 was to appear in this part 
eg time, | shut myself up as usual, when all 
poe retired, and commenced my study 
Macbeth. As the character is I 
should soon accomplish it. 
ie iwenly years of age, I believed, as many others 
that little more was necessary, than to 
nto my head; for the necessity of dis- 


, Mrs. 


family were 


in helieVes 
the words | 
> ination, and the 
Ce ee of my life, had searcely entered into my 
But to proceed; went on with tolera- 
me ae in the silence of night, (a night I 
forget, ) till came to the assassination 
an when the horrors of the scene rose toa de- 
cane made it impossible for me to get farther; I 
al up my candle, and hurried out of the room 
terror. My dress was ot silk, and 
he custling of it, as L ascended the stairs to go to 
.', seemed to my panic struck fancy like the move- 


communications of old Tom were by water, and 


development of character, at | 


led across the Battersea Fields; but as all the 


Mrs. Beazeley never ventured over the bridge, 
it was gradually knocked away for fire-wood, 
and when it was low water, one old post, redo- 
lent of mud, marked the spot where the bridge 
had been. The interior was far more inviting; 
Mrs. Beazeley was a clean person and frugal 
housewife, and every article in the kitchen, 
which was the first room you entered, was as 
clean and as bright as industry could make them. 
There was a parlor also, seldom used; the inmates 
when they did meet, which was not above a day 
or two in three weeks, during the time that old 
Beazeley was in charge of the lighter, preferring 
comfort to grandeur. In this isolated house, 
upon this isolated spot, did Mrs. Beazeley pass 
_a life of almost isolation. 

And yet perhaps there never wasa more 
‘lively or more happy woman than Mrs. Beaze- 
ley, for she was strong, in good health, and al- 
ways employed. She knew that her husband 
_ was following up his employment on the river, 

and laying by a provision for their old age,while 
she herself was adding considerably to it by her 
own exertions. She had married old Tom long 


nat ofa spectre pursuing me, At last l goer nae | before he had lost his legs, at atime that he 
” chamber, where I found my husband fast grt | was: @ prime active sailor, and the best man of 
chapped my candlestick down upon the table, chip. She was a net-maker’s daughter, and 
‘yout the power of putting the candle out; and | 

poses myselt on the bed, without daring even to take | had been brought up to the business, at which 
if my clothes. At peep of day I rose to resume my | she was very expert. The most difficult part 
ask, but so little did I know of my part when Lap- | of the art, is that of making large seines for 
nared initat night, that my shame and confusion , taking sea fish; and when she had no order for 
cured me of procrastinating my business for the re- | those to complete, the making of casting-nets 
nainder of my life. | beguiled away her time as soon as her house- 
Ss hold cares had been disposed of. She made 
JACOB FAITHFUL: money and husbanded it, not only for herself 
The Adventure—Reconciliation—Revenge. | and her partner, but for her son, voung Tom, 
| was at Mr. Turnbull’s early the next morn- | upon whom she coated. So accustomed was she 
ing, and found him with the newspaper before | to work hard ay be alone, that . was difficult to 
him. ‘lexpected this, Jacob,’ said he; ‘read | Say whether she was most pleased or most an- 
the advertisement.’ Lread as follows: ‘‘Where- | noyed when her husband and son made _ their 
is, on Friday night last, between the hours of | appearance for a day or two, and the latter was 
rine and ten, a tin box, containing deeds and | alternately fondled and scolded during the 
papers, was handed into a wherry, from the whole of his sojourn; ‘Tom, as the reader may 
sounds of a villa between Brentford and Kew, | S¥ppose froma knowledge of his character, 
and the parties who owned it were prevented | caring about as much for the one as the a 
from accompanying the same. ‘This is to give | Jt pulled into the hard, and made fast my boat. 
yotice, that areward of twenty pounds will be | There was no one outside the door when [ land- 
naid to the watermen upen their delivering up | €d: on entering, L found them all seated at the 
the same to Messrs. James and John White, of | table, and a grand display of fragments in the 
No. 14, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. As no other | Shape of herring-bones, &c. Well, Jacob, 
ties are authorized to receive the said tin box of | come at last—thought you had forgot us; piped 
papers, all other applications for it must be dis- | to breakfast ut eight eee oo, you 
reganled. An early attention to old Tom, on my making my ap- 

ment will oblige.’ * There must be papers of | Pe . ; 
no little consequence in that box, Jacob, depend ‘Have you had your breakfast, boy? said Mrs. 

upon it,’ said Mr. Turnbull; Showever, here they | Beazeley. 

are, and here they shall remain untill know! ‘No, replied I, ‘I was obliged to fo up to 

more about it, that’s certain. Lintend to try Mr. Turnbull’s, and that detained me. ; 
what L can do myself with the old woman, for 1! ‘No more sodgers, Jacob,’ said Tom, ‘ father 

| 
| 


perceive the villa is to be let for three months and I eat them all.’ ; 
—liere is the advertisement in the last column, | ‘Have you, replied Mrs. Beazely, taking two 
| shall go to town to-day, ard obtain a ticket | More red herrings out of the cupboard and put- 
ftom the agent, andl it is hard but Vil ferret out | ting them on the fire to grill; Paty Ah, . SEROEE 
something, I shall see you to-morrow. Now | Tom, there s some for Jacob yet. 
you may go, Jacob.’ Lhastened away, as I had | ‘W ell, mother, you makes nets to re — 
promised to be down to old Tom’s to breakfast; | pose, for you’ve always a fish when it’s wanted. 
w hour’s smart pulling brought me to the land- | I dispatched my breakfast, and as soon as all 
ing place oppesite to his house. had been cleared away by his wife, old rom, 

The house of old Tom Beazeley was situated | crossing his two timber legs, commenced busi- 
nthe verge of Battersea Fields,abouta mile and | HESS, for it appeared, what I was not a of, 
thalf from the bridge bearing the same name; | that we had met on a sort of council of war. 
the river about twenty yards before it—the green | | Jacob, sit down by me; old woman, bring 
grass behind it, and nota tree within half a mile | yourself to an anchor in the high chair. ‘Tom, 
fit, There was nothing picturesque in it but sit any where, so you sit still. ~- And leave my 
its utter loneliness; it was not only lonely, but | pet alone, fom,’ cried his mother, in parenthe- 
solat-d, for it was fixed upon a deita of about | sis.—*You see, Jacob, the whole long and short 
half an acre, between two creeks, which joined | of It is this, | feel my toes more and more, and 
atabout forty vards from the river, and ran up | flannel’s no longer warm. _ican't tide it: any 
through the fields, so that the house was, at high | longer, and I think it high time to lie up in or- 
Water, upon an island, and at low water was de- | dinary and moor abreast of the old woman. — 
fended by a more impassable barrier of mud, so | Now, there’s Tom, in the first place, what’s to 
tat the only advances to it could be made from | do with he? I think that UIl build hima wher- 
the river, where a small Aard, edged with posts | ry, and as I’m free of the river, he can finish 
worn down tothe conformation of decayed double | his apprenticeship with my name on the boat; 
teeth, offered the only means of access. The | but to build him a wherry will be rather a heavy 
Ouse itself was one story high; dark red bricks, | pull for me. 7? Ai 
and darker tiles upon the roof, windows very | bs If you mean to build it yourself, I think it 
scarce and very small, although built long be- | Will prove a heavy pull tor me, replied rom. 
rethe damnable tax upon light, for it was! ‘ Silence, Tom: I built you, and God knows 
probably built in the time of Elizabeth, to judge | you're light enough. . fat ; 
oY the peculiarity of the style of architecture | ‘And Tom, leave my net alone,’ cried his 
»setvable in the chimneys; but it matters very mother. 
little at what epoch was builta tenement which | ‘Father made me light-fingered mother. 
Tented at only ten pounds per annum. The ‘Aye, and light-hearted too, boy,’ rejoined the 
major part of the said island was stocked with | dame looking fondly at the son. 

“obage plants; but on one side, there was half; * Well,’ continued old Tom, ‘supposing that 
* Sout set upright, with a patch of green before | ‘Tom be provided for in that way, then now I 

At the time that old Beazely hired it, there | comes to myself. I’ve an idea that Ican doa 


but still | want a sign.’ 
‘ Lord, father, hav’n’t you got one already,’ 
interrupted young Tom, ‘you’ve half a boat 


builder.’ 


you think, Jacob” 

‘Could not you say, ‘Boats repair’d here”? | 

‘Yes, but that won’t exactly do; they like to} 
employ a builder—and there’s the puzzle.’ 

‘ Not half so puzzling as this net,’ observed 
Tom, who had taken up the needle unobserv- | 
ed by his mother, and began to work; ‘I’ve made 
only ten stitches, and six of them are long ones.’ | 
‘rom, Tom, you good for nothing—why don’t | 
you let my net alone”? cried Mrs. Beazeley, 
now *twilltake me as much time to undv ten | 
stitches as to have made fifty.’ 

* All right, mother.’ 

‘No, ‘Tom, all’s wrong; look at these meshes” | 

‘Well, then, all’s fair, mother.’ 

‘No, all’s foul, boy; look how it’s tangled.’ | 

‘Still, I say, all’s fair, mother, for it is but fair | 
to give the fish one or two chances to getaway, | 
and that’s just what I’ve done; and now, father, | 
I'll settle your affair to your own satisfaction, 
as Lhave mother’s.’ 

‘That will be queer satisfaction, Tom, I guess, 
but let’s hear what you have to say.’ 

‘Why, then, father, it seems, that you’re no 
boat-builder, but you want people to fancy that 
you are—a’n’t that the question?’ 

‘Why, tis something like it, Tom—but I do 
nobody no harm.’ 

‘Certainly not; it’s only the boats which will 
suffer. Now, get a large board, with ‘Boats 
built to order, and boats repaired, by Tom Beaze- 
ley.’ You know if any man is fool enough to 
order a boat, that’s his concern, you did’nt say 
you’re a boat-builder, although you’ve no ob- 
jection to try your hand.’ 

‘What do you say, Jacob,’ said old Tom, ap- 
pealing to me. 

‘I think that Tom has given very good ad- 
vice, and I would follow it.’ 


‘Ah! Tom has a head,’ said Mrs, Beazely, fond- 
ly, ‘Tom, let me go my net again, will you? 
what a boy you are! Now, touch it again if you 
dare,’ and Mrs. Beazley took up a little poker 
from the fire place and shook it at him. 

‘Tom has a head indeed,’ said young Tom, 
‘but as he has no wish to have it broken, Jacob, 
lend me your wherry for halfan hour, and Vil 
be off.’ 

I assented, and Tom, first tossing the cat up- 
on his mother’s back, made his escape, crying 


‘Lord, Molly, what a fish,’ 


as the animal fixed in its claws to save herself 
from falling, making Mrs. Beazley roar out and 
vow vengeanrce, while old Tom and I could not 
refrain trom laughter. 

After Ton’s departure, the conversation was 
renewed, asd every thing was finally arranged 
between olc ‘Tom and his wife, except the build- 
ing of the wherry, at which the old woman 
shook her lead. It would be too long, and not | 
sufficiently interesting to detail; one part, how- 
ever, I must make the reader acquainted with. 
After entenng into all the arrangements of the 
house, Mrs. Beazeley took me up stairs to show 
me the rocms, which were very neat and clean. 
came dovn with her, and old Tom said Did 
the old waman show you the room with the 
white curtains, Jacob?’ 

‘Yes,’ replied J, ‘and a very nice one it is,’ 

‘Well, .acob, there’s nothing sure in this 
world. You’re well off at present, and ‘leave 
well alone’ is a good motto; but recollect this, 
that room 8 for you when you wantit, and every 
thing else we can share with you. It’s offered 
freely, anc you will accept it the same. Is it 


stuck up there,and that means you’re half a boat- | 


|) seated, but Mrs. Drummond and Sarah. 
‘Silence, Tom, with your frippery; what do | 


not, old hdy” 

‘Yes, that it is, Jacob, but may you do better 
—if not, il be your mother for want of a better.’ 

I was noved with the kindness of the old 
couple; the more so, as I did not know what I 
had done to deserve it. Old Tom gave me a 
hearty sqieeze of the hand, and then continued: 
‘But about this wherry—what do you say, old 
woman?” 

‘What vill it cost,’ rejoined she gravely. 

‘Cost; let me see,—a good wherry with sculls 


“as abridge, rudely constructed of old ship good bit of work in patching up boats, for you 


The old woman screwed up her mouth, shook 


I wish he had’nt shied the cat ather. 


know it. I can’t put out a board and say, Beaze- He’s too full of fun.’ 
ley, Boat-builder, because I’m no boat-builder, | 


As old Beazeley finished, I perceived a wher. 
ry pulling in with some ladies. I looked atten- 
tively, and recognized my own boat, and Tom 
pulling. In a minute more they were at the 
hard, and who, to my astonishment, were there 
As 

rom got out of the boat and held it steady 
against the hard, he called to me; I could not 
do otherwise than go and assist them out; and 
once more did I touch the hands of those whom 
I never thought to meet again. Mrs. Drum- 
mond retained my hand a short time after she 
landed, saying, ‘We are friends, Jacob, are we 
not” 

‘Oh, yes, madam,’ replied I, much meved, in 
a faltering voice. 

‘I shall not ask that question,’ said Sarah, 
gaily, ‘for we parted friends.’ 

And as I recalled to mind her affection- 
ate behaviour, I pressed her hand, and the 
tears glistened in my eyes as I looked into her 
sweet face. As 1 afterwards discovered, this 
was an arranged plan with old and young Tom, 
to meet me, without my knowledge. Mrs 
Beazeley curtesied and stroked her apron— 


| smiled at the ladies, looked very cat-tish at Tom, 


showed the ladies into the house, where old 
Tom assisted to do the honours after his own 
fashion, by asking Mrs. Drummond if she would 
like to whet her whistle after her pull. Mrs. 
Drummond looked round to me for explanation, 
but Young Tom thought proper to be interpre- 
ter. ‘Father wants to know, if you please 
ma’am, whether, after’your pud/ in the boat, you 
wouldn’t like to have a pud/ at the brandy bot- 
tle?’ 

‘No,’ replied Mrs. Drummond, smiling, ‘but I 
should be obliged for a glass of water. Will 
you get me one, Jacob” 

I nastened to comply, and Mrs. Drummond 
entered into conversation with Mrs. Beazeley. 
Sarah looked at me, and went to the door, turn- 
ing back as inviting me to follow. Idid so, and 
we soon found ourselves seated on the bench 
in the old boat. 

‘Jacob,’ said she, looking earnestly at me, 
‘you surely will be friends with my father?’ 

I think I should have shaken my head, but 
she laid an emphasis on my, which the little 
gypsey knew would have its effect. All my 
resolutions, all my pride, all my sense of injury 
vanished before the mild beautiful eyes of Sarah, 
and I replied hastily, ‘Yes, Miss Sarah, I can re- 
fuse you nothing.’ 

‘Why Miss, Jacob” 

‘I am a waterman, and you are much above 
me.’ 

‘That is your own fault; but say no more 
about it.’ 

I must say something more, which is this, do 
not attempt to induce me to leave my present 
employment; I am happy, because I am inde- 
pendent; and that I will, if possible, be for the 
future.” 

‘Any one can pull an oar, Jacob.’ 

‘Very true, Miss Sarah; and is under no obli- 
gation to any one by so earning his livelihood. 
He works for all, and is paid for all.’ 

‘Will you come and see us, Jacob? 
morrow—now do—promise me. 
fuse your old playmate, Jacob?’ 

‘L wish you would not ask that.’ 

‘How then can you say that you are friends 
with my father? I will not believe you unless 
you promise to come.’ 

‘Sarah,’ replied I earnestly, ‘I will come; and 
to prove to you that I am friends, I will ask a 
favour of him.’ 

‘O Jacob, this is kind indeed,’ cried Sarah, 
with her eyes swimming with tears. ‘You have 
made me so—so very happy!’ 

The meeting with Sarah humanized me, and 
every feeling of revenge was chased from my 
memory. Mrs. Drummond joined us soon after, 
and proposed to return. ‘And Jacob will pull 
us back,’ cried Sarah. ‘Come, sir, look after 
your fare, in both senses. Since you willbe a 
waterman, you shall work.’ I laughed, and 
handed them into the boat. Tom took the 
other oar, and we were soon at the steps close 
to Mr. Drummond’s house. 

‘ Mamma, we ought to give these poor fellows 
something to drink, they’ve worked very hard,’ 
said Sarah, mocking. ‘Come up, my good 


Come to- 
Will you re- 


and oars vill be a matterof thirty pounds.’ 


men.’ I hesitated. ‘ Nay, Jacob, if to-morrow, 


te 
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why not to-day’ the sooner these things are 
over the better.’ 

I felt the truth of this observation, and fol- 
lowed her. In afew minutes] was again in 
that parlour in which I had been dismissed, and 
in which the affectionate girl burst into tears 
on my shoulder, as I held the handle of the 
door. I looked at it, and looked at Sarah. Mrs. 
Drummond had gone out of the room to let 
Mr. Drummond know that I had come. *‘ How 
kind you were, Sarah!’ said I. 

‘Yes, but kind people are cross sometimes, 
and so am I—and so was——’ 


Mr. Drummond came in, and stopped her. 
¢ Jacob, I am glad to see you again in my house; 
I was deceived by appearances, and did you in- 
justice.’ How true is the observation of the 
wise man, that asoft word turneth away wrath; 

hat Mr. Drummond should personally acknow- 
ledge that he was wrong to me—that he should 
confess it—every feeling of resentment was 
gone, and others crowded in their place. I re- 
collected how ke had protected the orphan— 
how he had provided him with instruction— 
how he had made his house a home for me— 
how he had tried to bring me forward under his 
own protection. I recollected—which, alas! I 
never should have forgotten—-that he had treated 
me for years with kindness and affection, all of 
which had been obliterated from my memory 
by one single act of injustice. 1 felt that I was 
a culprit, and burst into tears; and Sarah, as be- 
fore, cried in sympathy. ; 

‘I beg your pardon, Mr. Drummond,’ said I, 
as soon as I could speak; ‘I have been very 
wrong in being so revengeful after so much 
kindness from you.’ 

‘ We both have been wrong—but say no more 
on the subject, Jacob; I have an order to give, 
and then I will come up to you again,’ and Mr. 
Drummond quitted to room. ; 

‘You dear, good boy,’ said Sarah, coming up 
tome. ‘Now I really do love you.’ 

What I might have replied was put a stop to, 
by Mrs. Drummond entering the room. She 
made a few inquiries about where I at present 
resided, and Sarah was catechizing me rather 
inquisitively about Mary Stapleton, when Mr. 
Drummond re-entered the room, and shook me 
by the hand with a warmth which made me 
more ashamed of my conduct towards him.— 
The conversation became general, but still ra- 
ther embarrassed, when Sarah whispered to me, 
‘What is the favour you would ask of my fa- 
ther?’ 1 had forgotten it at the moment, but 
I immediately told him that I. would be obliged 
if he would allow me to have a part of the mo- 
ney belonging to me, which he held in his pos- 
session. 

‘ That I will, with pleasure, and without ask 
ing what you intend to do with it, Jacob. How 
much do you require?’ 

‘Thirty pounds, if there is so much” 

Mr. Drummond went down, and in a few 
minutes returned with the sum, in notes and 
guineas. 1 thanked him, and shortly afterwards 
took my leave. 

‘Did not young Beazeley tell you I had some- 
thing for you, Jacob?’ said Sarah, as I wished 
her good-bye. 

*Yes; what is it”’ 

‘You must come and see,’ replied Sarah, 
laughing. Thus was a finale to all my revenge 
brought about by a little girl of fifteen years 
old, with large dark eyes. 

(TO BRE CONTINUED. ) 


Select Poetry. 


THE ISLES OF GREECE. 
BY LORD BYRON. 
The Isles of Greece! the Isles of Greece! 
Where burning Sappho loved and sung, 
Where grew the arts of war and peace, 
Where Delos rose, and Phebus sprung! 
Eternal summer gilds them yet, 
But all, except their sun, is set, 


The Scian and the Teian muse, 
The hero’s harp, the lover’s lute, 
Have found the fame your shores refuse; 
Their place of birth alone is mute 
To sounds which echo further west 
Than your sires’ ‘Islands of the Blest.” 


The mountains look on Marathor— 
And Marathon looks on the sea; 
And musing there an hour alone, 
I dreamt that Greece might still be free; 
For standing on the Persian’s grave, 
I could not deem myself a slave. 


A king sate on the rocky brow 

Which looks o’er sea-born Salamis; 
And ships by thousands lay below, 

And men and nations; all were his! 
He counted them at break of day— 
And when the sun set, where were they? 


And where are they’? and where art thou, 
My country? On thy voiceless shore 
The heroic lay is tuneless now— 
The heroic bosom beats no more! 
And must thy lyre, so long divine, 
Degenerate into hands like mine? 


*Tis something, in the dearth of fame, 
Though linked among a fettered race, 
To feel at least a patriot’s shame, 
Even as I sing suffuse my face; 
For what is left the poet here? 
For Greeks a blush—for Greece a tear. 


Must we but weep o’er days more blest? 
Must we but blush?’—Odar fathers bled. 

Earth! render back from out thy breast 
A remnant of our Spartan dead! 

Of the three hundred grant out three, 

To make a new Thermopyle; 


What, silent still? and silent all? 

Ah! no;—the voices of the dead 
Sound like a distant torrent’s fall, 

And answer, “Let one living head,— 
But one arise—we come, we come!”’ 
*Tis but the living who are dumb. 


In vain—in vain: strike other chords; 
Fill high the cup with Samian wine; 
Leave battles to the Turkish hordes, 
And shed the blood of Scio’s vine! 
Hark! rising to the ignoble call— 
How answers each bold bacchanal! 


You have the Pyrrhic dance as yet, 
Where is the Pyrrhic phalanx gone? 
Of two such lessons, why forget 
The nolder and the manlier one! 
You have the letters Cadmus gave— 
Think you he meant them for a slave? 


Fill high the bowl with Samian wine! 
We will not think of themes like these! 
It made Anacreon’s song divine: 
He served—but served Polycrates— 
A tyrant; but our masters then 
Were still, at least our countrymen, 


The tyrant of the Chersonese 

Was freedom’s best and bravest friend! 
That tyrant was Miltiades! 

Oh! that the present hour would lend 
Another despot of the kind! 
Such chains as his were sure to bind. 


Fill high the bowl with Samian wine! 
On Suli’s rock ,and Parga’s shore, 
Exists the remnant of a line 
Such asthe Doric mothers bore; 
And there, perhaps, some seed is sown, 
The Heracledan blood might own. 


Trust not for freedom to the Franks, 
They have a king who buys and sells: 
In native swords, and native ranks, 
The only hope of courage dwells; 
But Turkish force, and Latin fraud, 
Would break your shield, however broad. 


Fill high the bow] with Samian vine! 
Our virgins dance beneath the shade— 
I see their glorious black eyes shine; 
But gazing on each glowing miid, 
My own the burning tear-drop laves, 
To think such breasts must suckle slaves, 


Place me on Sunium’s marbled steep— 
Where nothing, save the wavesand I, 
May hear our mutual murmurs sveep; 
‘Lhere, swan like, let me sing and die: 
A land of slaves shall ne’er be mine— 
Dash down yon cup of Samian wine. 


From Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine fa July. 
Monody on the Death of Lafayette. 


Hoye, for a season, bade the world farewell, 
And Freedom shrieked, when Kosciusco feil! 
CAMPBELL. 
Farewell, immortal patriot! whose couse 
Was high and brilliant asthe orb of cay,— 
Thy stainless soul defied despotic force, 
And honour wasthy guide through ghry’s way. 


Another star hath set—the world grows dark !— 
While France was deluged iv her children’s blood, 
Long was thy virtue the sole saving Ark. 
That bore her hopes above the sanguin: flood. 


When freedom dawn’d upon the mental night 
Of groaning nations, and her flag unftrl’d,— 

Thou wert her fearless champion, tn thefight 
That burst the shackles of the western world. 


In thy young day of impulse, thou wertfired 
To free the Jand from the oppressive hrall 
Of sceptered tyrants; who, like fiends emspired 

Against the rights of man—the rights of all! 


Title, thou knew’st, is bat an empty sound,— 
False hearts may hide beneath the courtly star, 
And madness dwell within the golden roun 
That decks the brow of adespotic Czar, 


Ne’er didst thou feel ambition’s hell-born flame, 
Nor seek o’er prostrate nations to advance; 
Thine was the glory of a nobler aim,— 
To be—the crimeless WasaineTon of France! 


Unlike Napoleon—in his high renown, 
Who meanly stoop’d tothe imperal gem; 

And barter’d fame and freedom for a crown: 
O thou didst nobly spuro—a diadem! 


Shrined in thy country’s bosom, thou wert blest,— 
Her love, respect, and gratitude thine own; 
O’er her affections thou didst reigu eonfess’d,— 
Throned in her heart, thou sought’st no other 
throne. 


The good will long lament thee,—and the base, 
Urged to reflection by thy virtues rare, 

Shall be redeem’d from apathy’s disgrace,— 
And, for a season, in our sorrow share. 


When Kings, and Czars, and Emperors depart, 
Forgotten they may be,—but for the deeds, 

That wring the red drops from the human heart, 
While crimson Barnage smiles, and Nature bleeds 


But the pure patriot can never die,— 
Remembrance of his fame shall fire the brave 
To fight,—and guard the shrine of Liberty: 
Hope, like a spirit, springs from Glory’s grave! 
Friend, husband, father, warrior—farewell! 
—— patriot! a dearer name,— 
Long of thy virtues shall pale Gallia tell, 
And future poets hym thy spotless fame. 


O! full of fadeless honours and of years, 
Like a mild autum sun, thy lite hath set,— 
Blest shade! accept the tribute of these tears, 


While and freedem mourn thee—La/fay- 
ette! T 


From Blackwood’s Magazene. 


FOLLY. 
Tuer is folly in all the world, 
Or go we east or west, 
A folly that vexes the old, 
And keeps the young from rest. 


The miser has folly enough, 
For his soul is in sordid bags, 

And the spendthrift’s folly, alas! 
Brings him to sin and rags. 


There is folly in statesmen’s schemes, 
For, spite of their plotting and wit, 
There’s a wiser hand above 
‘That leads them with bridle and bit. 


There’s folly in power and pride, 
‘That makes full many to fall, 

There’s folly in maiden’s love, 
But that is the sweetest of all, 


But of all the follies, the worst— 
For it stings with constant smart, 
The scorpion cf the mind— 
is that of a thankless heart. 


For the thankless heart is cursed, 

And with blessings encompass’d grieves— 
For it cannot rejoice with the hand 

That gives nor yet receives. 


To be thankful makes better the good: 
And if Heaven should send us ill, 
There is kindness in him that gives— 

So let us be thankful still, 


O let us be thankful in youth, 
And let us be thankful in age— 
And let us be thankful through life, 
For there’s pleasure in every stage. 


Youth has its own sweet joys, 
And he must be blind as a bat, 
Who cannot see love’s sweet smile, 
And will not be thankful for that. 


There are friends the dearest to cheer, 
Ere half our sand is run— 

And affection makes wintry days 
As bright as the summer’s sun, 


And when from the dearest on earth 
We part, let us hope ’tis given— 
A boon to be thank’d for still— 
To meet thera again in heaven. 


THE HUMMING 
By the author of “The Monk.” 
Deck’d with all that youth and beauty 
E’er bestowed on sable maid, 
Gathering bloom, her tragrant daty, 
Down the lime-walk Zoe strayed, 


Many a log-wood brake was ringing 
W ith the chic-a-chinky’s ery; 

Many a mock-bird loudly singing 
Bless’d the groves with melody. 


Fly birds on whose plumage showers 
Nature’s hand her wealth profase, 
Hummihg round, from banks of flowers 

Suck’d the rich ambrosal juice, 


There an orange-plant perfuming 


All the air with blossoms white, 


Near a bush of roses blooming, = = 
Charm’d at once the scent and sight, 


Of that plant the loveliest dav 
one sweet bloom-bough 
hen his glittering eye had caught her 
Oh, how joy’d the umming Cina 


Here the fairest blossoms thinking 
Swift he flies, nor leads the stem: 

Poised in air, and odor drinking : 
Fluttering hangs the feather’d gem, 


Sure, he deems, these cups unt 
Many a honied drop 
Soon he finds his labor wasted; 


Bees have robb’d that orange bough. 


Wandering bees, at blush of morni 
Drain’d of all their sweets the bell, 

Then the rifled beauty scorning, , 
How his angry throat he swells! 


the blossoms rending; 

ound their leaves in wrath he ¢ : 

Then once more his wings entendiag 
Flies to woo the opening rose, 


**Mark, my Zoe,” said her mothe 
**Mark that bough 80 lovely late! 
Thou in bloom art such another— 


Such, perhaps, may be thy fate, 


‘Some wild youth mey charm and 
Sip thy sweets, and break his a om 
Then the world will scorn and treat thee 
As the fly bird did just now.” 


British mothers thus impress on 
Virgin minds some maxim true; 

Zoe heard and used the lesson— 
Just as British daughters do. 
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all preferr'g 


M ied 

On Sunday, 10th inst. by Jobn Swi 
JOHN ALEXANDER BOURQUIN “or 
Miss LUCRETIA HILLMAN, of this city,“ 

On Fifth-day, 14th instant, at Friends’ Meeting 
THOMAS W. DAVIS. of 
ELL, daughter of Joseph Town 

On the 19th instant, by the Rev. Tho 
JAMES M ETCALF, to Miss ELIZA BETH SEVBERT 

e 1 inst. by the s 
Mrs. JANE MANUAL. SOHN TOLAND, 

On the evening of the 17th instant, by 
Chandler, Mr. DANIEL SLACK, to 
HIM EBACK, all of Kensington. ; 

n the same evening, by the same. , 
SALTER, to Miss SARAH ANN WENZELL toh 
of Philadelphia, 

mn the 16th inst. by the Rev. Bishop White, Mr. M. 
LARKRETTY, wo Miss SARAH 8 olden denghtar of 
all of this city. 

n Brookline, on Tuesday evening, 12th instan 
Rev. Mr. TILLOTSON, the Rev. CALVIN PHILLED. o 
Ithaca, N. Y. to Miss PRUDENCE CRANDALL, of Can 
terbury, Conn. 

At Cardigan, (Wales,) on the 2ist May, Mr. WILLIAM 
E. BOWEN, formerly of this city, to Miss ELIZABETH 
KIRTLEY, of Manchester, England. 

In Buenos Ayres, the Kev. WILLIAM TORREY, of 
Pennsylvania, to Miss ELIZABETH SUTTON, daughter 
of Captain Richard Sutton, late of the steamboat Maro 
Bozzaris. 

On the 17th instant, by Elder Frederick Plummer, Mr. 
JOSEPH TURNER, to Miss WELHELMINA ADELPHI 
LUZENBERG, all of Philadelphia. 

On the 7th inst. by the Rev. J. L. Grant, Mr. ARCHI- 
BALD VAN HORN, of Bristol, to Miss CATHERINE 
KIRLING, of this city. 

On Thursday evening, 2ist inst. by the Rev. Thomas 
Eustace, Mr. SAAC GILES, of Sussex county, Delaware, 
to Miss SARAH STONE HOSEA, of this city. 

On Thursday, 14th inst at St. Mary's Chapel, by Bishop 
Kenrick, Captain BENJAMIN L HUTTON, to Mis 
ISABELLA DOUGHERTY, both of this city. 

In New York, on Wednesday «vening, by the Rev. Mr. 
Schroeder, Mr. JOHN CUNNINGHAM, of Philadephia, 
to Miss ANN D. SIMMONS, of New Bedford, Mass. 

Died: 
On Monday morning, ANN LOYD. 
On Monday morning, Isth instant, ADELIA, aged 6 
months, daughter of Johu Manderson. 
In Doylesiown, on Wednesday morning, 13th inet afer 
a protracted and painful illness, CHARLES MINER 
KELLY, only son of James Kelly, editor of the Intell 
gencer. 
On Wednesday evening, 20th instant, after a long and 
severe iliness, THOMAS ALBERT, son of Robert M'Cul 
loch, aged 15 months and 22 days. . 
On Wednesday, 20ih inst. Miss ELIZABETH STEW: 
ART, in the 29th year of her age, after a lingering illness, 
which she bore with christian fortitude and resignation, 
evidencing the excellency of the christian religion, by tf 
joicing under 11s supporting and happy influence, throug? 
her afflictions even unto death. 
On the 20th inst. after a severe and lingering illnes 
Mr. JOSEPH HURST, aged 38 vears. 
On the 20th inst. Mrs. ANGELICA MALCOLM, wido¥ 
of Joseph G. Malcolm. 
On Tuesday evening, in the 87th year of her of age, Mr. 
CATHERINE MEYER, widow of the Iate Mr. Jobs 
Meyer. 
On Friday afternon, 22d inst. WILLIAM PEPPER, 
the 15th year of his age. 
At Byberry, Pa on Thursday, Qist inst. after a severe 
and protracted illness, Mrs. SARAH B. wile of Mt L 
Johnson, of this city, in the 26th year of her age. 
On the 11th mstant, in Richmond, Indiana, D. H. F. 
BARNES, son of Isaac Barnes, formerly of Philadelphia. 
On Thursday, 2ist inst. of dysentery, HARRIET P. i 
fant daughter of N. B. Thompson, aged 2 years and I° 
days. 
At Richmond, Va. on the 18th mst. Mrs. HANNAH 
PAULINE BURTON, aged 19 years and 5 months, conser 
of Dr. Martin Burton, of Richmond, and daughter of Joba 
Tolbert, Esq. of Philadelphia. 3 
On the 5th ult. at Chickasaw, Alabama, in the 26th yet 
of his age, Mr. WM. H. GIHON, son of Joba Hi Ginos, © 
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